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LEWIS FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
uses Timken bearings on the 
work and back-up rolls of its 
i-high reversing cold strip mill. 
Shown above is typical Timken 
roll neck bearing application. 


HILTON 


(irom 


FTALWORKING fagqe 


PUBLICATION 


7 ways TIMKEN’ bearings help 
Lewis strip mill strip costs 


j bey N°® bearings on the work 
and back-up rolls of this Lewis 

igh reversing cold strip mill cut 
OStS 7 wavs: 


limken tapered roller bearings 
take both radial and thrust loads in 
combination. No special thrust 
nits are required, chuck mountings 
resimplerand more compact, w eight 


mini ed. 


be stopped and restarted 
ering or relieving screw- 
ssures. Scrap loss caused 


rauge is eliminated. 


bearings have lower start- 
nee, permit the mill to 
nore rapidly. Skidding or 


scuffing between work and back-up 
rolls is reduced. 

4) The mill can be adjusted quickly un- 
der full load at low operating speeds 
and while reversing rolling directions. 


5) Timken bearings permit use of 


economical grease lubrication. 
There’s no loss of lubricant during roll 
changes, rolls can be changed faster. 
Complicated lubricating systems and 
large oil reservoirs are eliminated. 


6) Less leakage of lubricant with 
Timken hearings because closures are 
more efficient with grease lubrication. 


7) Back-up rolls can be driven easier 


on Timken bearings. Less hydraulic 
accumulator pressure is needed. 


Besides the 8 Timken bearings on 
the work and back-up rolls, a total of 
14 Timken bearings are also used on 
the motor screwdowns, tension reels, 
combination drive and pinion stand 
of the Lewis mill. It will pay you to 
specify Timken bearings for all your 
new and existing equipment. The 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Canton 6, Ohio. Canadian plant: St. 
Thomas, Ontario. Cable address: 


“TIMROSCO” 


TIMKEN 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 
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New Roto: — 


B-35 Vertical 





New Rotor 

B-35 Vertical 
Sander with 9 

pad blends welds 


of machine base. 


Grinder with 6 
cupwheel smooths 
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Speed up the job with these 
“ NEW ROTOR VERTICALS 


’ 7 OU should try these new Rotor ‘power houses’’! See how fast 
they remove metal. See how easy they are to handle... light 
in weight (only 10% Ibs.) because of magnesium castings... 


comfortable balance because of adjustable handle angle. 


Ask for a demonstration! Write for free copy of Catalog No. 40. 
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THE IRON AGE Newsfront 


POWER CIRCUIT BREAKERS CAN BE CLOSED FASTER with a new hydraulically 
operated mechanism. A mcdified aircraft hydraulic accumulator 
is used to gain faster action. Operating parts are oil im- 
mersed for corrosion protection. Power requirements are said 
to be 15 pct less than for conventional methods. 


NEWSFRONT 


AUTOMOTIVE STEEL BUYERS, among the shrewdest in their profession, will 
be 15 days ahead on steel quotas when controls end. Reason: 
They are taking full advantage of a ruling which lets them 
borrow on next quarter's quota 15 days before current quarter 
ends. They'll borrow second quarter steel in March. 


STEAM TURBINES INSTEAD OF DIESEL ENGINES will power Navy transports and 
supply freighters. This decision by Naval brass lifts a 2-yr 
question mark from the Navy's propulsion program. 


SECOND PROPERZI MACHINE for continuously casting aluminum rod in this 
country is being installed by Rome Cable Corp., Rome, N. Y. 
First Properzi machine to be used in aluminum industry is 
operating at Nicols Wire & Aluminum Co., Davenport, Iowa. 





NEWSFRONT 


TV WILL RIDE IN STYLE AT THE INAUGURATION PARADE. Equipment usually 
carried in a truck will roll in a converted Cadillac limou- 
Sine. Partition is being removed and equipment installed in 
passenger compartment. A 3-cylinder gasoline engine in the 
trunk compartment, specially silenced, provides ac current. 


LOOK FOR 12,000 MILITARY AIRCRAFT IN '53 against 9000 last year. Big- 
gest boosts in production will be in output of heavier combat 
planes, with fewer trainers and liaison planes. The industry 

4 needs 50,000 more workers (they have 750,000 now) to meet goals. 


LOW CARBON SHEET STEEL CAN STAND PLENTY OF HEAT when protected by 
aluminum hydroxide mixed with a mill batch of ground coat 
enamel. Samples withstood temperatures up to 1400° F for 100 
hr in recent tests. Similar steel, in tests run for AEC by 
st Alabama University, also withstood flame impingement in which 
a temperature of 1620° to 1650° F was maintained for 2 hr. 


THE SWISS HAVE EMBARGOED SOME EXPORTS, BUT: In September, automatic 
arms worth $620,000 and precision tools and instruments worth 
$570,000 were shipped to Ethiopia, transhipped to Israel. 

The guns stayed put, but the tools went to Odessa, Russia. 
Swiss police are investigating. 
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MOST AUTO COMPANIES ARE REACHING UP FOR A WIDER MARKET. Chevrolet, for 
instance, with its new deluxe and suburban models, will cover 
a much wider price range than heretofore. Power steering and 
other optional features will make the 1953 price spread hit 
$1000 to $1200. 


NICKEL SHORTAGE SHOWS NO SIGN OF EASING. Consumers foresee no break in 
the situation for 6 months at least, probably longer. Outlook 
is for continued control of nickel in steel products after 
regulation of other products is ended. 


DESIGNERS ARE MAKING WIDER USE of wax models in studies of plastic flow 
and deformation of metals. Colored wax columns, dots or 
layers show what happens in forging, piercing, etc. 
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Magnetic control panels mounted on a common support 
and wired as a unit greatly simplifies crane assembly, 
accessibility and maintenance. 


All Northern Cranes are completely wired at factory 
with solderless connectors, to eliminate the usual field 
soldering. Ore | 


Unit-welded steel construction, heavy duty roller beor- ing iro 
ings, transmission gear reductions, minimized wear on hands. 
moving parts, easy accessibility, quick lubrication, sim- time b 
plified maintenance, and many other features reflect M. A, 
our experience of over 50 years in crane engineering steel) ; 
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The Iron Age 
‘Special Report * FOUNDED 1853 


Pg N ews Section 


IRON ORE: Canadian Mesabi on Last Lap 


New Treasury Secretary Humphrey leaves job of delivering been finished some time ago. 
ore by ‘54 in good hands ... Life and work continue at Quebec- ‘Tracks were laid up to the 116 


: : ‘ s ; ’ sith 
roject ... How railroad’s going—By T = a ee wee re 
Labrador proj sg y Tom Campbel the help of a special materials 


handling technique, was laid in a 
George Humphrey will have AGB, Nov. 4, 1948, p. 155) the sec- working time of about 3 months. 
wme wistful feelings this year. ond Mesabi of North America is Average was 11% miles a day, with 
While he struggles with Amer- now on the home stretch. On a re- 2 miles being reached on many 
ica’s fiscal dilemmas as Secretary turn trip to Knob Lake and Seven days. 
the Treasury he will follow the Islands a few weeks ago, this 
progress of his colleagues in writer found projects fairly well on Laying Track—Under the plug- 
Canada’s far north. They will be schedule. ging of Jack Little, manager of 
pulling together major parts of Before Christmas 3000 of the the Quebec North Shore and Lab- 
Quebec-Labrador’s $225 million 6200 workers had left the bush rador R.R., IOCOC hopes to finish 
iron ore project. and camps to celebrate the holi- the railroad, yards and spurs be- 
Formerly president of Iron Ore days. They were—except for a fore weather stops work at the 
(o. of Canada, Mr. Humphrey small number who did not take to end of 1953. Mr. Little, ex-bush- 
knows every success and problem frontiering — back to work this man and railroader, has been 4 
om this high grade iron ore de- week. It is a sure bet that ore will right arm and trouble-shooter for 
velopment. He will probably itch move down from Knob Lake to Bill Durrell, general manager of 
to mix up in it again. Seven Islands by August, 1954. the whole project since it started 


Ore by 54—The job of deliver- 
ing iron ore by 1954 is in good 
hands. Genial Joe Thompson, one 


time banker and long time 
M. A. Hanna (ore, coal and 
steel) associate, succeeds Mr. 
Humphrey as president of 
l0COC (operating firm for 
six American steel companies 
and three Canadian firms). 
Mr. Thompson is well known, 
liked and respected by the 
Canadian side of IOCOC. 

Jules R. Timmins, guiding 
Canadian spirit behind this 
1» billion-ton iron ore find, 
will continue to make felt his 
ability to know and appre- 
nate men’s capabilities in the 
far north country. Mr. Tim- 
mins, President of Hollinger 
Vonsolidated Gold Mines, and 
Mr. Humphrey, former head 
tM. A. Hanna, had been 
associated for several vears 
in Hollinger-Hanna Ltd.. now 
agent for IOCOC. 
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PINPOINTED: Map shows location of ore territory, progress 
of railroad from Seven Islands to Knob Lake, iron ore route. 


Two weeks ago 170 miles of back in the late ’40’s. 
roadbed north of Seven Islands 
was completed, while 30 miles of 
roadbed south of Knob Lake had 


Yards at Seven Islands terminal 
of the road were pretty well along. 
Basic dock structure was com- 


pleted. To be completed this 
year are: rail maintenance 
shops, storage bins, car 
dumpers, underground tipple 
and conveyer systems. 

Ore will be stocked at 
Seven Islands. Ships will be 
loaded either from stockpiles 
or from railroad cars at the 
rate of 5000 tons per hr. 
Shipments from Seven Is- 
lands (4 years ago a fishing 
village of 500 townfolk and 
600 Indians: now a boom 
town of more than 5000) will 
be made during 8 months of 
the year. 


Hydro-Power — Two iarge 
power plants will be com- 
pleted this year. About 30 
miles south of Knob Lake, 
Menihek, a 30,000-hp hydro- 
electric power plant, is being 
built. Power will come from 
rapids and a dam which will 
also serve as a bridge for the 
railroad across Ashuanippi 
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Special Report 


Menihek will furnish 
power for mining operations, 
Knob Lake townsite (to have about 
2500 people) and part of the rail- 
road signal system. 

It will be completed by Decem- 
ber of this year and power will be 
used in mining operations in the 
spring of 1954. 

The second power plant will be 
located about 20 miles northwest 
of Seven Islands. To be owned 
jointly by IOCOC and a paper 
company, the Margurite River 
power plant will furnish hydro- 
electric power for docks, railroad 
terminal, signals, airport and in 
and around Seven Islands. It will 
be completed this year. 


Rapids. 


Tractor Train—Within a few 
weeks a gigantic tractor train will 
leave mile 115 (end of the com- 
pleted section of the railroad) 
headed for Menihek and Knob 
Lake. With diesel trucks, power 
shovels, equipment, parts and 
other supplies on sleds, the train 
will move about 3 miles an hour 
over the stretch of completed 
roadbed and further up over a 
tote road—a total distance of 245 
miles. Those making the trip 
won’t be on a tea party—tempera- 
tures may range between 20°. to 
40° below zero with 
wind. 

Quebec-Labrador iron ore fields 
are located about 716 air miles 
northeast of Montreal and about 
1100 miles northeast of New York. 
Concessions are held in the prov- 
inces of Quebec and Labrador. A 
358-mile railroad is being built 
from Seven Islands on the north 
shore of the St. Lawrence to Knob 
Lake directly north. Docks, yards 
and ore storage plant are being 
built at Seven Islands. 

Mines and townsite will be at 
Knob Lake (formerly called Burnt 
Creek), a short distance from the 
boundary of Labrador at a lati- 
tude of 54° 50 min N and a longi- 
tude of 66° 50 min W. When 
initial concessions from the prov- 
inces are relinquished and perma- 
nent claims are taken in 1958 they 
will cover 300 sq miles in Quebec 
and 1000 sq miles in Labrador. 
Of this TOCOC will control 250 sq 


snow and 
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PEN AND WRENCH: Editor Tom Campbell 
shown with Jock Marshall, master mechanic 
at Knob Lake ore mines. 


miles in Quebec and 250 sq miles 
in Labrador. Subsidiaries of 
Hollinger-Hanna will control the 


balance of the final ore fields. 


Through Sun and Snow—‘ Main 
St.” at the ore camp has changed 
little from 4 years ago when the 
writer made his first trip there. 
Now 15 families have been there 
through summer and winter. 
(There are about 350 men in the 
The 19 children at- 
tend a first class school. They 
enjoy the vast wilderness, the rab- 
bit tracks, the ptarmigans and the 
fishing trips with their fathers 


camp area. 


on the weekend to virgin lakes. 
The women folks have no te- 
dious social obligations to meet. 


no traffic jams, no Joneses (yet) 
They 


Hi, 


to keep up with. dress 





tae 


ON THE SPOT: Quickie conference is held 
while plane unloads at mile 134. Manager 
Jack Little (left) talks over excavation. 


warmly in the winter and go “,)) 
out” for sledding, skiing, fishing 
or visiting. In the summer they 
are bothered by swarms of black 
flies. But fishing, scenery, game: 
compensate for fly bites. 
Before ore moves down from 
Knob Lake to Seven Islands iy 
August 1954 C. E. (Mac) Mac- 
Manus will have close to a mii- 
lion tons stocked ready for the 
cars. An old hand at open pit 
mining, Mac and his men will fyr- 
ther outline future operation; 


Hardy Dwellers—Life at Sevey 
Islands will be normal for those 
inured to cold weather and snow 
Those who will live at Knob Lake 
the year round will of necessit) 
be the hard-to-beat and rugged 
pioneer types. Summer there, ex- 
cept for flies and mosquitoes 
(which will be licked later by 
chemicals), is temperate. Winter 
temperatures can and do reach 


59° below with 30 to 55 mile winds 


and 3 to 4 ft of snow. 

Along the route beyond mile 115 
(point to which tracks are laid 
on to Knob Lake, 358 miles north 
of Seven Islands, hundreds of 
workers must be clothed, fed ané 
furnished with tools. At the min- 
ing camp 350 men and 15 families 
had to be completely sustained 
where nothing is grown and where 
no trains now run. How was " 
done? By one of the biggest civil- 
ian air lifts in history. 

Everything in the beginning 
was flown in day and night—foo¢, 
shovels, jeeps, tractors, peop’ 
cement and hundreds of items 
Last week Hollinger Ungavé 
Transport—the air arm of the or 
project — under the direction 
Charlie Hoyt was still fiying ™ 
material and people. !t movet 
about 3000 men out of the bush 
and Seven Islands for the ho! 
days. . Charlie Hoyt’s boys fe 
16,810 hr in 1952 and HUT han- 
dled 5,750,000 ton-miles of care 
at a cost still below 40¢ per tl 
mile—a figure some American 
express people envy. 
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al 7 to the product during the year. 
icc Ml (ANNING: Dual-Plate Gains Favor 
they Troubles — Producing a 1-lb 
oe it took less than 2 years for dual-coated tinplate to be ac- coating on electrolytic Hines —— 
cepted... It saves 35 pct of tin, cuts cost 30¢ per base box =the former maximum was 0.75 
: . was not without its problems. Chief 
_ ... Electrolytic pushing hot-dip out—By J. B. Delaney. of thane was the nevendity of redue- 
sin ing speed of the line so that the 
Mac- Less than 2 years after its pub- heavier coating could be deposited. 
mu- ic debut, differentially-coated tin- . : While the differentially-coated 
"the plate appears to have won accept- Production of Tinplate product can be made on all electro- 
A pit ance into the canmaking family. La nen ° lytic lines, certain types of lines 
fur- ; ie aes . Year Hot-Dipped Electrolytic . ie 
To tinplate producers and con are more adaptable to the process, 
ons. HMM mers the significance is three- to asian eee particularly some of the newer | 
| fold: (1) It marks an important see = 7 1 659.933 2 060 584 lines installed during the last sev- 
even MM vfinement of the electrolytic pro- 1948... 1969.778 1.966.530 eral years. 
hose ess in that it is one of the first 1947...... 1,891,656 1,772,088 Another problem of dual-coating 
NOW. applications to sanitary packs in 1946. 1,731,500 896,323 was to establish a sure method of | 
Lake MM which electrolytic is being used 1945 1,726,797 873,470 distinguishing between the light 
ssity without protective lacquer, (2) It 1944... 1,784,135 647,252 and heavy coatings of the plate. 
Beec R means a reduction in cost, and Source—AlSI This was licked by adopting a dull | 
» OX It means reduced consumption matte finish for one side of the 
oes f strategic tin. product. 
t by This newest product of the elec- 
inter HMM ‘rolytic lines firmly established it- | losing ground to electrolytic since Feel the Way—Bulk of the dif- | 
each MMM wif during 1952 on the basis of | 1943. Some observers believe hot- ferentially-coated tinplate expected 
‘inds mmercial test packs, primarily dipped consumption eventually will to be produced this year will be | 
‘tomato juices. In these tests, a fade to insignificant tonnages for = made over a 6 to 8-month period | 
115 ating weight of 1 Ib was used highly-specialized purposes. beginning late in first quarter. It | 
‘aid for interior of the can and 0.25 Ib. From a technological standpoint, will be used primarily for tomato 1 
orth for the exterior. producers feel that differentially- juices, whole tomatoes and certain || 
: of For such packs, a_ hot-dipped coated plate is a milestone marking soups. Its success this year will 
and product with a coating of 1.25 lb a shift of emphasis from improve- largely determine consumption dur- 
min- n both sides of the plate formerly ment of electrolytic equipment to ing 1954. 
ilies vas used. The dual-coated plate refinement of coating techniques. The industry is confident con- 
ined wil mean a reduction of about 35 The industry is forecasting a sumption will continue to grow. 
here xt in tin consumption, and a cost consumption of more than 2 mil- For one, it is felt the product has 
sj saving of 30¢ per base box to the lion base boxes of dual-coated plate large potentialities which have not 
ivil- ‘nsumer who formerly used the in 1953. This would approximately yet been exploited. Producers vis- 
\25-lb hot-dipped plate. quadruple last year’s consumption ualize its use in the packing of cer- 
ning when the 2-month steel strike tain fruits and possibly many cit- 
00 Hot-Dip Skidding—-The advent hampered output of tinplate mills. rus products. While its use has 
yple, ‘ differentially-coated plate strikes Sizeable orders for 1953 delivery been limited thus far to domestic 
ems another blow at the hot-dipped have been placed, and more can consumption, some foreign orders 
ravi product, which has been steadily makers are expected to swing over have been received. 
re 
i. —— Special Report— 
Wn million tons of ore with 57 to 60 land, Ky., Detroit, Sparrows Point, At least one major railroad may 
ol p t Fe will be moved; in the sec- Md., Bethlehem, Canada, England make an attractive rail rate south 
Ae nd year shipments will reach 6 It will move by ship out of from Montreal. Regardless of 
tes , “ion tons; in the third year the Seven Islands to the Great Lakes transportation costs this ore will 
* mediate goal of 10 million tons —to be unloaded at Montreal, be competitive with American iron 
. . ‘be reached—and eventually transported by train or barge ore. 
va ‘age will rise to 20 million tons about 100 miles and reloaded onto In 10 more years Canada—the 
7 ‘More a year, lake vessels. The ore will leave frontier and mineral stockhouse 
The ore will find its way to Buf- lower lake ports by train to inland of the North American continent 
the C leveland, Youngstown, plants. When Canada finishes the will have a new Mesabi bonanza 
91 ‘Heeling, Weirton, W. Va., But- St. Lawrence seaway ore boats with iron ore tonnage limited only 
: ' Pa, Middletown, Ohio, Ash- will go directly to the Great Lakes. by rail capacity. 
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BUSINESS: Fast Pace Through 1954 


Commerce Dept. circles 1955 as questionable . . . Backlog of 
DO appropriation will have been used up. . . Expansion of pri- 
vate markets must start to offset slump—By A. K. Rannells. 


From 1951 through 1953, Ameri- 
can industry will have invested 
roughly $80 billion for expansion, 
including new plants, new equip- 
ment, and replacement of old and 
obsolete facilities. 

Basic iron and steel facilities 
expansion accounts for more than 
$5 billion, automotive facilities 
for another $2.7 billion, and ma- 
chinery and other metalworking 
expansion for $6 billion. 

Big question is: What are the 
prospects for keeping these facili- 
ties producing at this level during 
the next few years? 


Safe In ’53-——Virtually all metal- 
working and durable goods indus- 
tries can expect high business 
levels to continue through 1953 
and probably during most of 1954. 
But 1955 could—but need not be 
a slack year. 

This is because defense and in- 
dustrial expansion spending will 
have taken a downturn with that 
year. The slack will have to be 
taken up by increased effort on the 
part of industry and business to 
spur sales of end items to the 
consumer. 

Such are the conclusions of the 


Commerce Dept. in its report 


Markets After Defense Expansion. 


The 6-month study was made by 
leading economists in government 
and industry. 


Aggressiveness—The report rec- 
ognizes the “real possibility” of a 
business drop beginning with 
1955. But it emphasizes that what 
happens will depend to a large ex- 
tent on “business aggressiveness 

. to expand private markets.” 

Under the spur of defense mo- 
bilization, industry - business out- 
put has reached a level of about 
$350 billion in gross national prod- 
uct. Government procurement 
federal, state, and local—now ac- 
counts for nearly one-third of it. 
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Early in January, Congress will 
begin a review of the military and 
defense program. Any changes 
made will make a difference in in- 
dustrial and business trends, but 
not immediately. Regardless of 
congressional action this year, 
there will be little change in gov- 
ernmental expenditures for an- 
other 2 years. 


Spending Lag—Reason is that 
a substantial portion of money al- 
ready appropriated has not yet 
been spent. Congress has ear- 
marked around $208 billion for 
military and defense purposes 
since Korea. As of Jan. 1, about 
$110 billion was still available for 
spending, enough for 2 calendar 
years at the current rate of spend- 
ing. 

Nevertheless, defense expendi- 
tures must be expected to drop off 
—from $5 billion-to-$10 billion for 
1955, perhaps more if the current 
and succeeding Congresses cut the 
“fat” from military programs. In- 
dustrial expenditures for expan- 
sion will drop, beginning with 
1954. Slack must be taken up by 
other market outlets. 

This is of special interest to the 
steel and metalworking industries. 
Ingot capacity is now 116 million 
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tons and the Office of Defenge Mo- 
bilization expects it to go above 
120 million tons by the eng of 
1953. Even if the military take 
should continue at present levels, 
this would leave more than 105 
million tons for non-defense pur- 
poses, 


Auto Demand—In looking ahead 
to 1955, the Commerce Dept. ex. 
pects normal demand for automo- 
biles to be at least 5 million 
vehicles a year, providing the na- 
tional economy is still at the 1952 
levels. This would eat up substan. 
tial amounts of steel. 


Increasing traffic is counted as 
increasing need for expanded 
highway construction. The post- 
war level of highway expenditure 
has remained relatively constant. 
Best estimates of the Bureau of 
Public Roads and non-government 
groups indicate that about $30 bil- 
lion needs to be spent on highways. 


Farm Mechanization—Increased 
mechanization of farms is viewed 
as providing an expanding market 
Farm equipment expenditures dur- 
ing 1951, considered below actual 
requirements, amounted to more 
than $3 billion. Of this amount, 
$1 billion was invested in tractors 
and $2 billion in other types of 
machinery and implements. 

In the industrial field, expansion 
activity is tapering off. But other 
types of construction have gen- 
erally been starved for structural 
steel since the beginning of 1951. 


Construction—Present expend: 
ture rate for all construction is 
running more than $30 billion 4 
year. Residential construction !s 
topping $11 billion. 

Expanding residential and com- 
mercial construction has bolstered 
the market for appliances. Furnl- 
ture markets have also been e& 


panding. 
It is indicated that the com 
suming public’s disposable income 
$950 bil- 


would run around $240-t 
lion. The Commerce Dept. report 
indicates that with continued high 
employment and present wage 
levels, it should be from »-t0- 
better by 1955. 
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Marketing 


The U. S. buck just isn’t what 
,ysed to be. That’s the reason 
international Nickel Co. of Canada 
bs asked a price hike of 342¢ per 
» for nickel. The company claims 
ts profits are cut because of the 
wer value of the American dol- 
lr as compared to its Canadian 
unterpart. 

An inerease in nickel prices 
would have an impact on costs of 
many stainless and 
iloy steels, nonferrous alloys, 
special cast irons, and high-tem- 
perature materials. Present gov- 


producing 


luers to pass through such 
increases in the form of higher 
prices. 

Washington’s price controllers 
don't like it—but they can’t do a 
thing about it. Inco has filed its 
request with Ottawa but, so far, 
there has been no indication of 
approval or disapproval. Right 
now the decision is left to Ca- 
nada’s Minister of the Interior. 


Not First Time—A parallel case 
was that of newsprint. Last spring 
the Canadian producers indicated 
the need for an increase. The 
U.S. objected but the price went 
ipanyway. They had a good case 
for the boost. Another parallel, 
this one in metals, was the elimi- 
nation of the copper import ceil- 
ing resulting from Chilean dis- 
satisfaction with U. S. prices. 

Most observers believe the 
nickel increase will be okayed, 
their only doubt being the effec- 
th It would bring the de- 
vered New York quotation for 
tlectrolytic nickel to 63.08¢ a Ib. 

Inco is the world’s leading pro- 
‘ucer of the metal with an annual 
f approximately 125,000 
‘ons. Total Canadian output in 
was about 140,000 tons. Re- 
“tivated facilities at Nicaro, 
“Uda, produced 8956 tons of nickel 

1952 but are now producing at 
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NICKEL: Boost May Hit Alloy Prices 


Inco files for 32¢ per Ib price boost .. . OPS must turn the 
other cheek . . . Similar to newsprint hike . . . Impact would 
be felt on stainless, alloy steels—By R. L. Hatschek. 


a near-capacity rate of some 15,- 
000 tons annually. Domestic pro- 
duction is relatively negligible. 


Use 96,000 Tons—U. S. con- 
sumption in the year just ended 
totaled an estimated 96,000 tons, 
most of which originated in Can- 
ada. Of the total, some 40,000 
tons went into stainless and alloy 
steel, 31,000 tons went into non- 
ferrous alloys, 7800 tons went into 
high-temperature and resistance 
alloys, and 17,600 tons went for 
other purposes such as cast iron 
alloying and plating. 

Nickel is still on the govern- 
ment’s ever-diminishing list of 
critically short materials. It has 
become increasingly more impor- 
tant in modern warfare, particu- 
larly in this age of jet planes 
which require much nickel for high- 
temperature parts. 

International Materials Confer- 
ence is allocating only four items 
for the first quarter—nickel, mo- 
lybdenum, copper and sulfur. Con- 
tinuation of sulfur allocation is 
only to confirm that supplies are 
adequate and copper allocations 
are to be reviewed at the end of 





RUBBER ROAD: B. F. Goodrich Co. has proposed plans for a $6 million rubber beltroad to 
carry iron ore and limestone from harbor to industry in Cleveland's Cuyahoga Valley. The 
beltroad, which would resemble the drawing above, might solve Cleveland's multi-million 


the month with a view to discon- 
tinuing them. This adds emphasis 
to the short nickel supply. 


Stainless Impact — A 3¢ in- 
crease in nickel prices, if passed 
along, would mean an increase of 
about $5.60 a ton for 18-8 type 
stainless steels. This might well 
give a further boost to the new 
16 pct chrome, 16 pct manganese, 
1 pet nickel type of stainless, 
though the price picture of the 
latter is still very hazy (See THE 
IRON AGE, Jan. 1, 1953, p. 227). 

A price increase of 24¢ per Ib 
was granted in mid-December for 
nickel and Monel mill products 
produced at Inco’s Huntingdon, 
W. Va., plant. This was attributed 
to increased costs at the mill and 
came shortly after a retroactive 
wage hike. Whether any new in- 
crease would be passed along is 
largely up to OPS. 

The price increase on mill prod- 
ucts was permitted after an OPS 
earnings standard study which re- 
portedly showed Inco was eligible 
for a 3.44¢ increase. But OPS 
would go no higher than 2.5¢ per 
lb. Knowing that OPS could do no 
more than protest, the company 
then decided to get its due by in- 
creasing basic metal prices, it’s 
said. The price agency is staying 
mum on chances of a protest. 

Last increase in primary nickel 
prices came on June 2, 1951, when 
Inco raised them by 6¢ per Ib. 


dollar problem of keeping the Cuyahoga River open for ore boat traffic. 
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Westinghouse. ..aided by MICRO... 
brings new efficiency 
to automatic 

gear hardening 







MICRO roller arm actuated 

switch chosen by Westing- \P 
house engineers. Seal boot 
covers plunger and gasketed 
bottom plate protects en- 
closed switch from dirt, dust 
and splash of oil or water. 


li. 







Westinghouse engineer points to 
one of four MICRO precision 
switches which are operated by 
cams to provide completely auto- 
matic operation of the handling, 
heating, quenching and unload- 


. 
So speedy and efficient is this Westing- 
house INDUCTALL gear hardening mac hine 
that a battery of five of them is capab le of 
heat-treating up to 300 gears an hour. 

or automatic control of the vital handling, 
heating, quenching and unloading, West- 
inghouse selected four MICRO precision 
switches. This selection was prompted by 


ing of gears in the Westinghouse 
INDUCTALL gear hardening ma- 
chine. 





their precise, long-life, trouble-free perform- 
ance, ease of mounting and water-tight con- 
nections provided. 


Choice of MICRO switches as components 
for this rugged machine tool is typical of 
the confidence placed in MICRO design 
and performance by design engineers 
throughout the machine tool industry. 

MICRO field engineers, with wide experi- 
ence in the switch requirements of machine 
tool design, are located near you. The *y are 
ready and willing to assist in the selection 
of the MICRO wuitale best suited to your 
specific requirements ...or help in the 
development of an entirely new switch if 
this is indicated. Write or call your nearest 


MICRO branch office. 


Exterior view of Westinghouse 
INDUCTALL gear hardening ma- 
chine which shows the clean, 
compact design of this modern 
machine tool for mass-produc- 
tion gear hardening. 


MICRO: 
MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY 
MAKERS OF PRECISION SWITCHES 


FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 
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PENSIONS: 


Checks may not cover living 
costs .. . Progress reported, 


ee 


PRE 


Half a pension may be better | 
than none but many of the 99 out ; 
of every 100 American workers | 
who will get some sort of retire- 
ment pension will discover whey An 1 
they open the mailbox that the heavy I 
checks won’t fully defray their n't 
living costs. tructic 

The recent survey indicating MM with e 


this was conducted by the Inde- MM foundr 
pendent National Planning Assn 


Scale 
for the Senate-House Committee )00-tor 
on the Economic Report. A princi- vas U 
pal conclusion drawn by NPA js MM yock, 


that much remains to be done in MM maze 
pension plan improvement despite HH yosed | 
substantial pension progress in the 


past 15 years. ee 
Primarily the survey is an anal- four tt 
ysis of government and private now 0 
pension plans, furnishing exam- @ 14 ty 
ples of social security payments press 
considered inadequate and criticiz- J yorat 
ing the lack of more liberal provi- ‘ho 
sions for widows and permanently sale 
disabled workers, whose expenses co 
are naturally high. affect 
on ¢ 
Pension Amount—<According | theor 
the study, a single man earning ithic 
about $250 per month, described eat 
as the average wage in heavy in- 75.00 
dustry, would get only $77.50 pe signe 
month in social security benefits nst 
A married man whose wife has lable 
reached age 65 would get $116.5) ose 
per month from all sources upo! 
retirement. Ey 
Fewer than 25 pct of the 5.0 mil tion 
lion non-working widows over 75,01 
are receiving pensions, the surve) new 
reports. say 
In general, however, researchers ii] 
find there has been progress i the hou: 
past 15 years toward providing also 
some income for retiring workers sma 
other than personal savings. Onl} ner 
about 15 pet of employees in prival \ 
and government employment were sinc 
covered by retirement systems |? rear 
1937, while the figure now is oP elin 
proximately 90 pet. One out of hive hug 
persons under federal social sec tion 
rity also is included in some lorm pri 
of private pension plan, the surve) 6 
shows. Dla 
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An interesting new concept in 
neavy press design May eventually 
save the way for economical con- 
struction of 300,000-ton giants 
vith existing machine tool and 
foundry capacity. 

Scale mode] of a proposed 75,- 
\0-ton throatless forging press 
was unveiled in Cleveland last 
week, and first viewers were 
amazed at simplicity of the pro- 
posed “design.” 














If planners can get into actual 
production U. S. could have a press 
four times as large as the biggest 
now operating in the Free World 
and twice as large as the German 
press the Russians are said to be 
yerating behind the Iron Curtain. 

Basically the new press design 
is advanced as a practical applica- 
tion of a theory stemming from the 
effect produced by direct opposi- 
tion of equal forces. In this case 
theory would emerge as a mono- 

thic concrete structure capable 

f supporting and suspending a 
75,000-ton hydraulic press. Its de- 
signers say it would present no 

nstruction problem more formi- 
lable than normal pre-stressed con- 
rete technique. 





Even Bigger — Although atten- 
| tion has so far been focused on the 
75,000-ton model, officials of the 
newly formed Throatless Press Co. 
‘ay much heavier presses can be 
increasing size of the 
housing structure. Design would 

permit multiple installation of 
smaller presses with the option of 
ncreasing capacity. 





Ail DV 








New press design is well named 
ince throatless feature gives 
*ady access to working area. By 
“iminating support columns and 
luge tie rods found on conven- 
‘onal models, designers have blue- 
Printed a press which will provide 
” access to the 









degree press 





Diaten 








PRESSES: New Design For Giants 


Throatless design for 75,000-ton press eliminates support col- 
umns, tie rods ... Permits better accessibility, improved ma- 
terials handling . . . Not too tough to build—By R. M. Lorz. 


The additional working space 
would greatly simplify materials 
handling and die changing and 
would give pressure processors 
more latitude in setting up re- 
straining shapes. 


Easier to Build — Perplexing 
problems in transportation and 
machining might also be solved 
because the new design does not 
include a single press component 
larger than the head of a 13,000- 
ton German extrusion press. 

Idea was originally conceived by 




























program. This vast program of en- 
gineering design, procurement and 
construction is already well under- 
way. It calls for design, building 
and erection of 17 hydraulic forg- 
ing and extrusion presses and aux- 
iliary equipment at an estimated 
cost of close to $500 million. 


Scope of Program — Of these, 
eight are die-forging presses with 
capacities of 25,000, 35,000 and 50,- 
000 tons; and nine are horizontal 
extrusion presses with capacities 
of 8000, 12,000 and 20,000 tons 
(IRON AGE, Apr. 3, 1952, p. 85). 


























MASSIVE: Insert shows exterior of scale model of proposed monolithic concrete frame 
with press head attached to ceiling. Large picture shows model of press with 360° access. 


engineer C. A. Van Dusen who 
gave full development rights to 
The Austin Co., Cleveland and The 
Hydraulic Press Co,. Mt. Gilead, 
Ohio. 

These two firms recently formed 
Throatless Press Co. and have ap- 
plied for patent rights. 

Interest in heavy presses in this 
country has recently crystallized 
around the Air Force heavy press 





Januar, 8. 


1953 


This is not the first design for a 
75,000-ton press advanced in this 
country. The Munitions Board orig- 
inally advocated building of a 75,- 
000-ton Goliath designed by Loewy 
Construction Co., New York (THE 
IRON AGE, Jan. 18, 1951). The 


Loewy design, while differing wide- 
ly from the largest presses now in 
use, was less radical than the blue- 
print revealed last week. 
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———Raw Materials——— 


MANGANESE: Retrieved from Steel Slag 


Mangaslag to build Coxton, Pa., plant to recover manganese 
from openhearth slag . . . Will use Bureau of Mines process... 
1000 tons a month . . . Gets loan and contract from DMPA. 


Manganese extracted from slag is 
to become available—finally—this 
year on a commercial basis. Manga- 
slag, Inc., headquarters Fort Worth, 
Tex., which last week signed a $1,- 
250,000 contract with Defense Ma- 
terials Procurement Agency, ex- 
pects to be producing at least 1000 
long tons of ferromanganese month- 
ly early in ’54 at a plant to be built 
at Coxton, Luzerne County, Pa. 

In reporting four processes being 
simultaneously developed in Amer- 
ica to retrieve manganese from 
openhearth slag, THE IRON AGE in 
its Dec. 6, 1951 issue said DMPA 
“is likely to act favorably” on a 
contract to Mangaslag. At that time 
steel interests in the East were 
lending technological assistance to 
the tentative company. Although 
IRON AGE mentioned the plant might 
be built at Wilkes-Barre because 
anthracite coal would be used in- 
stead of coke, final plans put it in 
nearby Coxton—the same county. 


Big Pilot Plant—Output of the 
new plant will be sold either to in- 


dustry or to the government under 
certain purchase options, according 
to Jess Larson, DMPA administra- 
tor. Primary purpose of the plant 
is to prove the commercial feasibil- 
ity of the new recovery process, 
Larson says, but he then points out 
that a production rate of “at least” 
1000 long tons of ferromanganese 
per month is anticipated. He de- 
scribes the new operation as “a siz- 
able pilot plant.” 

DMPA states that Mangaslag has 
leased from the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road the land necessary for plant 
operations, and has agreements 
with “major steel companies” for 
obtaining supplies of slag. 


Features of Loan — Mangaslag, 
under its government contract, is 
to supply the first $250,000 in costs 
of providing the new facilities. 
Thereafter, DMPA is to make cash 
advances, not to exceed $1 million 
to complete the project. Money ad- 
vanced from this fund is to bear 4 
pet annual interest, and the govern- 
ment is to retain certain controls 








CZECH MILL: Treasury Dept. has authorized General Public Warehouse Co., Phila., to sell 
Farrel roll grinders, part of the rolling mill built for Red-dominated Czechoslovakia, at 
public auction on Jan. 15. Since the U. S. blocked shipment of mill Czechs let $80,000 
worth of storage charges pile up. Four separate custodians are storing mill parts but only 
one company has asked license to sell parts in compensation for storage. Treasury would 
like to see mill go to friendly user who will offer to buy mill from Czech owners. Money 
would still go into blocked account. 
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over the company until repayment 

Larson says if the Coxton plant 
is successful — economically anq 
technologically — Mangaslag wij) 
then undertake construction at jt: 
own expense and without govern. 
ment assistance of several commer. 
cial plants with at least 10 times 
the capacity of the pilot plant. 

It is estimated that more thay 
500,000 tons of metallic manganese 
is now lost annually in steelmaking 
operations. 


Started in Pittsburgh—Manga. 
slag’s process has been developed 
over a period of years under the 
direction of P. H. Royster, assistant 
to the chief metallurgist of the U.§. 
Bureau of Mines. And a small pilot 
plant operated by the Bureau at 
Pittsburgh now shows “sufficient 
promise” to justify operations on a 
larger scale. 

Operating at the Bureau’s Pitts- 
burgh station was a pygmy blast 
furnace which smelted high-man- 
ganese slag resulting from open- 
hearths operating on Mesabi Range 
ore. The resultant spiege! contain- 
ing from 20 to 24 pct manganese 
was processed in a Bessemer basic 
acid converter. 

A slag charge already in the con- 
verter acting as a “sponge” re 
trieved the oxidized manganese as 
it was released from the melting 
spiegel. The “sponge” material (or 
cinder or synthetic manganese ore) 
then got further treatment in 4 
ferromanganese furnace to yield 80 
pet ferromanganese. 


No End Seen— THE IRON AGE 
was told last week that adoption of 
this one manganese-from-slag prot 
ess does not mark end of research 
on the three other methods this 
magazine reported some time ago 
These will be continued. 

Commenting on the Coxton col- 
tract, Larson says: 

“Several factors entered into the 
selection of the Coxton site for the 
pilot plant. The ready availability 
of materials to be processed and of 
anthracite coal needed to produce 
the high temperatures employed in 


ere e 

the recovery process Ww‘ 8 

considerations. Availability ‘ und co 

Pa py 8 

of power and water and [a ilitie 
thers. 


for waste disposal were 0 
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Expansion—— 


ment 
plant 


New York Iron Ore 
Mines Expanding 


Laughlin Steel Corp.’s Benson Mines in 
York State, nearing completion of a 
expansion program, will provide more 
illion tons of ore concentrates for company 
in 1953. 
ext 3 to 4 years the company proposes to 
production to 1.9 million tons annually. Of 


rushed in 54-in. primary gyratory crusher down to 


Unusual sintering line eliminates 
water quench by means of ex- 
tended air cooling bed. Sinter 
nost leaves bed at 400°F, but J&L 
hopes to cut this to 200°. 





this total approximately 560,000 tons would be martite 
ore, the balance magnetite. Due to last summer’s 
strike, production this year was limited to 1 million 
tons instead of an expected 1.3 million tons. In 1944 
the development produced 360,000 tons. 

The martite concentrate analyzes about 64 pct Fe, 
while the magnetite averages around 62 pct. 





Battery of ball mills ¥4 in. to 20 mesh. Separators are next step. 
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—8-in. Humphreys spirals remove non-magnetic martite ore by gravity. 
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aa INDIA: S : 
e t L A 

wrt FIDDLE AWAY = Stee! Loan meal 

ati World Bank's $31.5 Million HM ye com 

R REPUTAT! iron, steel expansion loan wil At Bi 

ou bolster economy, agriculture. ot in 

ke ove 

Underpinning of India’s second ven ba 

5-year economic development pla; two neW 

i has been bolstered considera), a daily 

a by a recent $31.5 million loan ron Wi 

- Merop the World Bank. Loan wil] be = ng faci 

o to snowball a major expansion o! the ade 

India’s iron and steel industry. Resseme 

Recipient of the loan is Indian artmer 

Iron & Steel Co. in West Bengal e expe 
The new financing will be used ty ge 


expand IISCO’s blast furnace ea. 
pacity from 640,000 tons to 14 ‘ 
million tons per year. Company's Tannin 
Yes, you can make one false finished steel output is expected t, Exam 


note and be all washed up... jump from 350,000 tons to 700,000 ae 








with the name you've spent years sean Gee — - 
rer shine : Completion of the expansion ines f 
building,quickly consigned to program should just about double vere U 
oblivion. We at Kester know the India’s iron output and raise steel excaval 

importance of consistency ... production by one-third. York, 
make sure that the solder oo 
alloy and especially the flux Food Shortage a Need 0 In a a 
: crease India’s capacity is critical nd | 

formula never varies, never . 

because iron and steel are the mar lon. 
changes. Kester never ex- row of plans to relieve the coun- fann 
periments at the expense try’s pressing food shortage. Large navi 

of the solder user! amounts of iron are needed for the nate 
manufacture of plows and other sually 
farm implements. Steel is in de- ater 
Remember that Kester, the engineered Solder, can give you mand for construction of large ir- ; — 
the Solder you require... 8 Fluxes in Core Solder with 5 different core- rigation and _ flood-control works medley 
openings to select from, which provides the exact flux content needed. designed to increase agricultura the dig 
Also Solid Wire and Bar Solder and “Solderforms” (preformed Solder). output. It is also required for ex have b 
tension of rail lines, to build hy- ndusti 
droelectric works, to furnish ‘MN 
power for industry in rural . igh 
areas, and for new housing. Oe 
Demand for steel is alread) em 
considerably greater than domes ere 
tic production and as a resull a d 

much has to be imported. But anee 
es surprisingly, India is potentiall) om ( 
KESTER a good producer. The country has oa 
arate @ it», CORE rich deposits of iron ore, Coa! Hg, 

SOLDER COMPANY SOLDER manganese and limestone. Labor "ai 
—o Ki is plentiful and the wage scale . 

4215 WRIGHTWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 7 — low, act 
NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY; BRANTFORD, CANADA “ee 
Modernization — IISCO, whieh _ 


has taken over the Steel Corp. ° ae 
S the #315 han 

Bengal, Ltd., will use th $31.0 ; 

a , ter SuIDN} 
million loan to expand integrateé . 







enene . Jarnize sco} 
facilities at Burnpur, to modernize oc 
its iron plant at Kulti, and to & . 
i ration ol Nes 
pand and mechanize operation ° 
THe Iron Act lanu 
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ye company’s iron mines at Gua. 
\t Burnpur, the company will 
+ in two new batteries of 78 
« ovens each. An obsolete 40- 
‘on battery will be removed and 
“vy pew blast furnaces, each with 
daily output of 1200 tons of 
. n will be installed. Steelmak- 
nc facilities will be increased by 
he addition of a third 25-ton 
Ressemer converter. Finishing de- 
artments in the rolling mills will 
e expanded for additional ton- 


xe 


Tannin Cuts Rust on Roman Tools 
Examination of 2000-year-old 
oman tools may lead to a new 
method of protecting underground 
yes from corrosion. The tools 
ere unearthed recently during 
cavations at a site in Hungate, 
rk, England. Although they 
| been buried in highly cor- 
ve soil, the implements were 
ud to be in almost perfect con- 
tion. 
lannates in the soil are believed 
have prevented action by sul- 
hate reducing bacteria which 
sually cause rapid corrosion in 
iterlogged clay Since 
nany leather cuttings and several 
medieval shoes were found during 
the digging, the area is thought to 
nave been the center of a leather 
udustry in the Middle Ages. 
‘annin from the leather deposits is 
ight to have prevented normal 


rrosion 


soils. 


Scrapings from a Roman knife 
ere examined chemically, and it 
s discovered that there were 
‘races of tannate in the little sur- 
‘ce corrosion that existed. Cul- 
‘ures Were then made of sulphate 
‘ducing bacteria and inoculated 
th soil from the site. It was 
‘ound that the bacteria were made 
lactive if more than 5 pct of the 
| Were added. 

“alter work has shown that tan- 

acid in concentrations of more 
—_ 0.01 pet stops the action of 
“wphate reducing bacteria. This 
‘iscovery may result in a new 
method of protecting underground 
corrosion. 
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ELECTRODE 
MATERIALS ! 
PROCESSING ! 


All sizes and types 
to 2000 gallons 
capacity 





SODIUM 
ALUMINATE 


CLARIFICATION 


300 sq. ft. to 
3000 sq. ft. 


filter area 





. 
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c eABRich® 
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AUTOMATIC 
FABRICATION 
and 
WORK HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 


complete engineer- 
ing data available 
on request 













tHE H. W. Nortu Company 


1759 PARADE STREET-ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS DESIGNERS AND SUPPLIERS 
SPECIAL PURPOSE MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT FOR THE BASIC INDUSTRIES 












— ‘Controls. — —§____________ = 


D distance left to go, he said, mean. ‘ities 
ECONTROL: House Puts on Heat that varied degrees of produtill 




















But the 
and wage-price controls will bell. incre 
Small Business Committee urges junking of CMP, other curbs needed throughout 1953. “There wo tons 
. ° YUV “ 
. .. But Fowler argues for extension ... House group charges i. as that powers inf ye thir 
. se ne . the Defense Production Ac q 
agency bungling wrecked stabilization, hurt small business. ae on Act for Suppl 
priorities and allocations, and for 8 ar 
: : 1950 
expansion of production, will need i. .: 
q + heed Ha nillion 
Some highly efficient fuel was heartening to controls officials since to be continued beyond the expira-An 5 
. " hon 
thrown on the fire under controls the House group had been a strong tion date of June 30.” ion 10 
. eae ° : F nrodl tf 
agencies when the House Small advocate of the stabilization pro- And as for price-wage control r duc 
sinean ‘tee lact w . — » eee Manne a ; * B® juring 
Business Committee last week came gram in the early days of mobiliza- he said, the form and degree 4 saa 
i x ° ° . . a . ° . . ? 4 . . : 7 la ve 
out for elimination of wage, price tion. But the unkindest cut was which they should be continued anid 
‘ ‘ ris ‘ > »s ag . 7 » : sa’c phar « < y ° E Cv 7 
and mate rials controls as soon as the committee’s charge that agency would have to be decided by spring 
possible. incompetence had wrecked the pro- “But,” he declared, “it would be yn F 
" so have ive iy Tee a > owns * _ ° ° . . poet ewe 
These have outlived their useful- gram, hurt small business. wise at this time to plan to drop jus th 
sea « 9 2 y : DIUS 
ness and should be ended, the group them on Apr. 30 when present leg. oa 
charged in its year-end report. Timing — The blast came just islative authority expires.” F 
‘ p > ‘ aris : 2 : « lia . r , “a: - . . repor 
Controlled Materials Plan should after Mobilizer Henry H. Fowler Military production has increased atput 
be replaced at the end of this had made his latest pitch for ex- seven-fold, and deliveries are now 05 000 
quarter by a system of directives tension of controls legislation. In at the $8 billion-a-quarter rate 1951 , 
to ensure meeting of military and his latest (8th) quarterly report Production of many items have ae ” 
atomic energy needs, the committee to the White House, Mr. Fowler reached the level at which they will sail 
said. said last week that defense mobili- be maintained. 
The statement was especially dis- zation is at the half-way mark. The The 
that 
May Ease Steel capacity ro 
4 
——— - now at the 116,000,000-ton rate, 
LOUIS 
the report states. It should reach 
. e¢ ° ° ® has b 
STEEL: Finished Shipments High in October the 123,000,000-ton mark by the fm 
° . Mt 5 
As Reported to the American Iron and Steel Institute end of this year. Big problem now t is 
ca ; 0 fin. a ee 
CURRENT MONTH TO DATE THIS YEAR seen is shortages in selected fin ie 
—_ oo pa al ishing oo ers way 
Total Total i ssi uring sec- 
PRODUCTS Stain- Ship- Stain- Ship- It might be possible c an month 
Carbon Alloy ess Total ments Carbon Alloy less Total ments ond quarter to “open-end” CMP \ 
Ingots 100,972 26,957 2,495 130,424 1.8 618,536 214,647 15,879 849,062 ‘1.6 insofar as steel is concerned, Fow- re 
Blooms, slabs, billets, ° scih} meeti! 
tube rounds, sheet ler says. It might even be possibi at 
bars, etc. 187,984 56,259 2,228 246,471 3.4 °1,386,106 427,384 14,995 *1,828,485 3.4 z ae oe il ments 
Skeln 12.722 12,722 0.2 85,153 85,153 0.1 to remove all controls except mili- ne 
ire rods 81,550 2,415 724 84689 1.2 864.250 12,997 4,936 582,183 1.1 ; + cas i rin 101 
Structural shapes 404,142 8155 14 412,311 5.8 3,241,175 58,953 «=| 733,300,201 «6.1 tary priorities sometime during tary | 
teel piling 19,570 19,570 0.3 180,297 180,297 0.3 » main- ~ 
Plates 868.138 38,025 2,935 709,089 9.9 6,200,987 286,300 21,735 6,008,082 10.3 second half 1953. But, he mair of ne 
ils—standard 144, 18 J 2.0 1,064, 164 . 1,064,393 2.0 ; i ‘ ‘ontrols a 
Faisal other 11.337 7 1344 0.2 81.498 60 | 1888 0.2 tains, Se of ae wies 
joint bars 11,946 11,946 0.2 772 7720.2 is ssarv use “only whe! 
Tie plates 39,806 39,806 0.6 304,562 304,562 0.6 : wera des ps ; years 
Track spikes 10,831 10,831 0.1 81,126 81,126 0.1 absolutely needed. 
Wheels 32,077 110 _ 32,187 0.4 273,596 770 274,366 0.5 eer ‘ ne Ple 
Axles 18,393 9 18,402 0.3 ‘131,153 174 131,327 0.2 National Production Authority 
Bars—hot rolled 616,375 224,410 5,693 846,478 11.8 4,796,479 1,583,167 38,521 6,418,167 11.8 : hat 31 pet to co 
Bars reinforcing 197,465 197,465 2.8 1,448,830 1,448,830 2.7 last week estimated that ol pel 
Bars—cold finished 166,304 33,212 5,616 205,132 2.9 1,236,302 264,752 40,149 1,541,203 2.8 d <a mont 
Tool steel 1.799 | 8.535 10,334 0:1" 171048 85.097 1o2tss 0.2 more steel would be available a 
Standard pipe. 257,134 33 1 257,168 3.6 1,932,778 271 12 1,933,061 3.6 + sre “3 : 953 this 
Oil country goods 151.177 14,608 165.785 2.3 1.162.002 120,180 1:282.152 2.4 civilian manufacturing in |} ‘ seal 
Line pipe 292,230 6 292,236 4.1 2,328,144 172. 2,328,316 4.3 : r onse Dept. & wour 
Mechanical tubing 73.547 25,995 666 100,208 1.4 539.696 *216,199 | 5,589 *761,484 «1.4 than in 1952. Defen . 13. 
Pressure tubing 39,856 4,624 1.542 46,022 0.6 3,851 31,775 10,150 335,776 0.6 : ission needs ol 
Wire—drawn 273,424 6,850 3,527 283,801 4.0 2,028,496 45,553 23,944 2,007,993 3.9 Atomic Energy Commiss! ae 
Wire—nails, stavles 68,215 68,215 1.0 546,227 20 546,247 1.0 will run about 14 million ing¢ 
Wire—barbed, twisted 26,900 26,900 0.4 197,657 197,657 0.4 é i 
Wire—woven fence 31,377 31,377 0.4 286,322 286,322 0.5 tons, leaving about 104 million tons 
Wire—bale ties 2,331 2,331 54,825 54,825 0.1 ae - Four 
Blackplate 86,927 86,927 1.2 724,791 724,791 1.3 available for other uses 
Tin & terneplate— I) 
hot dipped 142,082 142,062 2.0 1,111,805 1,111,805 2.0 oil hi 
Tin plate—electrolytic _ 293,222 293,222 4.1 2,310,373 2,310,373 4.3 Not So Good — Aluminum ane i 
Sheets—hot rolled 599,832 36,470 2,272 638,574 8.9 °4,632,012 192,515 21,182 °4,845,709 8.9 s ee L 
Sheets—cold rolled 836,245 11,809 12.251 860,305 12.0 6,153,795 67,232 84,966 6,305,993 11.6 copper outlook is not so opum! f 
Sheets —galvanized 219,883 219,883 3.1 1,558,255 1,558,255 2.9 ; sae axnal 
Sheets—other coated 18,952 18,952 0.3 168,427 168,427 0.3 as for steel. An alumin a for « 
Sheets—enameling 14,153 14,153 0.2 117,779 117,779 0.2 ° ili + 1 yea 
Electrical sheets, strip. 11.927 55,567 67.494 0.9 68.915 410.002 478,917 0.9 sion goal of 1 million a. S 
Strip —hot rolled 201,635 5,462 287 207,384 2.9 1,415,530 193 *2,791 *1,447,514 2.7 ; s. exall under Wal te 
Strip —cold rolled 169,802 2,057 16,981 188,840 2.6 1,241,245 16,726 111,385 1,369,356 2.5 has been set. It is well unce! aa rl 
TOTAL 6,536,786 561,593 57,232 7,155,611 100.0 °49,784,035 °4,064,253 *396,327 °54,244,615 100.0 But the supply outloo rea 
During 1951 the companies included above represented 98.5 pct of the total output of finished rolled steel products as is not so good. aaa — 
reported to the American Iron and Stee! Institute. Power shortages are rrenu as 
* Revised. ss ‘ , isting 
: cutting back production by exist” gra 
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__—_ Controls: ——_ 


cilities by 55,000 tons quarterly. 
out the rate of output is expected 
wo increase from the present 345,- 
0 tons to about 440,000 tons for 
the third and last quarters. 

Supply of copper products for 
953 are estimated at about 2.6 
nilion tons, as against 2.45 mil- 
fon tons for 1952. Some additional 
sroduction is expected to come in 
juring 1954, but several of the 
rger developments will not be 
eompleted before 1955. 


Fewer Cars — Steel shortages 
ylus the steel strike set the freight 
ar program back considerably, the 
report notes. This meant that 1952 
output amounted to only about 
75,000 units, even fewer than in 
1951. The ODM hopes the produc- 
tion rate will be back up to 9000 a 
month by June. 

The Fowler report also concludes 
that (except for “elephant” and 
a few other highly specialized 
tools) the machine tool bottleneck 
has been largely overcome. Ship- 
ments have quadrupled since Korea, 
t is noted. The overall backlog, 
at a peak of 23 months in 1951, 
has been worked down to 10 
months. 

As a result of nearly always 
meeting military materials require- 
ments and breaking the machine 
tool bottleneck, deliveries of mili- 
tary planes have reached the figure 
f nearly 1000 a month. Jet deli- 
veries are 5 times the rate of 2 
years ago. 

Plane delivery rate is expected 

‘ontinue to rise for another 6 
months or so and then level off. 
This would mean that the country 
would be the goal of a 
‘3-wing Air Force in another 18 
months, 


close to 


Foundrymen Given Price Increases 
Earnings standard studies made 
y federal price-setters are paying 
in the form of price increases 
vs manufacturers. 

mentary Reg. 2, Ceiling 

60, allows a 5 pct in- 
ceilings on carbon or low- 
y and manganese steel 
‘stings. SR 3, CPR 60, permits 
ra) ‘astings manufacturers a 


a 


r Pactiy 
t LaSUl 


Januar \ 
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9 pet rise in prices of their prod- 
ucts. Both SR 2 and SR 3, which 
took effect Jan. 2, were issued after 
Office of Price Stabilization sur- 
veyed the earnings positions of pro- 
ducers concerned. 

In each instance, OPS found 
higher wages for labor and rising 
costs of materials had “materially 
decreased” manufacturers’ earn- 
ings. 

New ceilings calculated under SR 
2 and SR 3 may be adjusted further 
through use of authorization con- 
tained in General Overriding Reg. 
35, which permits prices to reflect 
increased costs of steel, pig iron, 
copper, and aluminum. 


Metal Inventory Curbs Relaxed 


In year-end actions, National 
Production Authority lifted inven- 
tory controls from gray iron cast- 
ings (except cast iron soil and pres- 
sure pipe and fittings) and malle- 
able iron castings. 

At the same time, inventory 
controls were also removed from 
aluminum foil, aluminum powder, 
cerium metal and alloys, natural 
graphite, iridium, and copper chem- 
icals. 

In other actions, NPA revoked 





Dirs. 1 and 4 to M-46 and Dirs. 1 
and 2 to M-46A which cover alloca- 
tion of critical materials to domestic 
and foreign oil and gas industries. 

These related to the regulations 
requiring charge-backs for late 
shipments and also to regulations 
extending validity of third quarter 
authorizations through Dec. 31. 

In still another routine action, 
NPA revoked Dir. 6 to M-l, an 
emergency measure following the 
steel strike to assure delivery of 
military and atomic energy orders. 


Tin Allocation Controls Lifted 


National Production Authority 
began the New Year by removing 
allocation controls from pig tin. 

In addition, NPA amended M-8 
so as to authorize some additional 
uses of tin and tin oxide and like- 
wise increased the amount per- 
mitted for selected purposes. 

There is no change, however, in 
the overall permitted use quota of 
90 pct of base period consumption. 
All tin users must continue to com- 
ply with both quota and use limita- 
tions. Major changes were: 

Pig tin may be purchased with- 
out allocation but orders must be 
certified for use under M-8. 


IRON & STEEL: November Output By Districts 


As Reported to the American Iron and Steel Institute 


| | 




















SPIEGEL, FERRO- 
PIG IRON MANGANESE | TOTAL 
BLAST La eee de cals aati ieatinetaaiiints 
FURNACE [SS ) 
—NET TONS [55 | Pet of Capacity 
a i 
5 4 Annual | | Year to Year to | Yearto |  —s«|:: Year to 
DISTRICTS =©) Capacity | Nov Date | Nov. | Date Nov. Date Nov. | Date 
qe —_ — _ —— — — — - = haan camera amensn 
ai 
Eastern aaa 13,983,580) 1,120,542) 10,452,017, 30,215 258,055 1,150,757 10,710,072) 100.3 83.7 
Pitts.-Yngstn.....| 17 | 27,468,600! 2,293,496! 20,348,627' 30,369 227,754) 2,323,865, 20,576,381, 103.1 81.8 
Cleve.-Detroit . 6 7,501,100, 666,856 5,790,614 Seda 666,856, 5,790,614 108.3 84.3 
Chicago... 7 | 15,703,740 1,289,320) 11,344,554 | 1,289,320) 11,344,554 100.1 78.9 
Southern | 8 5,648,620' 473,230 4,446,543, 11,139 70,717; 484,369 4,517,260 104.5 87.4 
Western...... 3 | 3,476,700 312,121 2,710,174 | 392,121, 2,710,174) 109.4 | 85.2 
Total 35 | 73,782,340 1,155,565, 55,092,529, 71,723 556,526 6,227,288 55,649,055, 102.9 | 82.4 
| 
nisin , ™ vient = 
TOTAL STEEL 
(Incl. Alloy Steel, Carbon Ingots) ALLOY STEEL CARBON INGOTS 
STEEL Ss : - ee rr 
—NET TONS [3 §| Pct of Capacity 
Ss} | 
§ EF! Annual Year to a a Year to | Year to | Year to 
DISTRICTS =! Capacity Nov. | Date Nov. Date | Nov. Date Nov. Date 
Eastern 23 | 21,709,870) 1,809,318) 16,173,292, 101.6 81.4 162,366 1,321,019, 396,703 3,406,568 
Pitts.-Yngstn. 34 | 42,350,760) 3,645,041) 32,463,649, 104.9 83.7 514,791 4,663,115, 461,495 3,916,748 
Cleve.-Detroit 8 | 10,485,380 905,529) 8,178,635 105.2 85.2 80,722; 680,231 87,570' 831,029 
Chicago 16 | 22,258,500 2,043,203 17,387,983) 111.9 85.3 156,246; 1,334,093 301,703 2,603,102 
Southern... 11 5,291,260 465,870 4,096,003) 107.3 84.6 6,842 65,017 1,863 16,840 
Western 12 6,491,900 569,925 5,166,651, 107.0 86.9 | 10,319 104,621 30,620 221,177 
Total... ..| 82 108,587,670 9,438,886 83,466,213) 105.9 84.0 931,286, 8,168,096 1,279,954 10,995,464 


| 
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Industry Controls This Week 


Brass—Amend. 2, CPR 68 in- 
creases ceiling prices of certain brass 
mill products. 


Castings—SR 1, CPR 60 permits 
producers of malleable iron castings 
to increase ceiling prices 6.2 pet. SR 
3, CPR 60 allows producers of gray 
iron castings a ceiling price increase 
of 9 pet. Amend. 8, CPR 60 defines 
the different categories of castings. 
SR 2, CPR 60 authorizes a 5 pet 
price boost for producers of carbon 
or low alloy castings and manganese 
steel castings. 


Copper—Amend. 5, GOR 35 per- 
mits manufacturers who use products 
containing primary copper and whose 
ceiling prices are covered by GCPR 
to pass through the increased cost 
of these products resulting from SR 
125, GCPR. 


Critical Materials—Revoc. Dirs. 1, 
4, M-46, and Revoc., Dirs. 1, 2, M-46A 
removes regulations covering alloca- 
tion of critical materials to domestic 
and foreign oil and gas industries. 
Revoc. Dir. 6, M-1 lifts emergency 
order imposed after the steel strike 
designed to assure delivery of mili- 
tary and atomic energy orders. 


Machinery—Amend. 2, SR 8, CPR 
30 gives manufacturers of custom- 
designed and fabricated products 
covered by SR 8, CPR 30 until Jan. 
31 to choose an optional method of 
figuring Capehart adjustments to 
their ceiling prices. SR 10, CPR 30 
provides manufacturers of cotton- 
ginning machinery a 4.7 pet increase 
in ceiling prices. These manufactur- 
ers may also obtain further increases 
to cover recent boosts in metals costs 
and outbound freight charges by us- 
ing provisions of GOR 35 and SR 9, 
CPR 30. 
Pig Tins—Amends., M-8 remove al- 
location controls from pig iron and 
authorize additional uses of tin and 
tin oxide and likewise increase the 
amount permitted for selected pur 


poses. 


Small Manufacturers—Amend. 3, 
CPR 161 shifts the place of filing 
reports on new commodities from 
district 


manufacturers whose 


Washington to the nearest 
office for all 
gross sales last fiscal year did not 
exceed $1 million. 


Warehouse Prices—Amend. 8, CPR 
98 authorizes warehouse resellers of 
tool steel bars and drill rods to in- 
crease their ceiling prices to offset 
increased transportation costs 
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STRUCTURALS: Quotas Hit New High 


DPA reveals highest structural quotas yet under CMP fo, 
second quarter .. . Nearly one-fourth higher than firs quar. 
ter . . . Roads and rails included among biggest gainers 


Initial second quarter alloca- 
tions of structural steel were is- 
sued for 1,693,000 tons, 119 pet of 
estimated 1,415,000 tons supply. 





Structural Scoreboard 


Ist Otr 2nd Otr 
‘53 ‘53 
(Tons) (Tons) 
1,181,955 1,476,106 


Total to Claimants 
MRO-Self Cert. 118,191 210,939 
DPA Reserve 42,419 5,740 
Grand Total 1,342,565 1,692,785 


SUPPLY .. 1,415,000 1,415,000 
Pct of Supply a: 94.9 119.6 

GENERAL CLAIMANTS .708,147 802,899 
Agriculture Dept. 7,438 13,000 
Army Dept. 9,800 8,200 
Atomic Energy ; 85,758 54,690 
Civil Aero. Admin.... 5,600 6,400 
Defense Dept. 168,000 145,000 
Defense Electric Power 90,000 120,000 
Defense Fisheries 

Admin. 0 200 
DMPA 25,760 25,760 
Defense Solid Fuels: 

Coal Mines 5,100 5,500 

Coke Ovens 6,800 8,500 
DTA 24,450 30,092 
Civil Defense 0 10 
Federal Security: 

Education 28,000 33,700 

Hospitals 20,110 24,013 
General Services 

Admin. 3,500 5,100 
Housing 5,250 5,000 
Interior Dept 50! 1,745 
Maritime Admin 13,930 17,979 
OIT—MSA 31,787 40,000 
PAD 58,800 72,000 
Public Roads 115,621 185,000 
Veterans Admin. 1,942 1,100 
NPA 473,809 673,207 
Agricultural 11,040 16,000 
Aircraft—Ord. & Ships 17,100 23,222 
Aluminum, Magnesium 0 0 
Building 3,911 4,832 
Canadian 35,490 55,000 
Chemica! 0 0 
Communications 4,700 4500 
Construction Mach. 23,055 34,407 
Consumer Durables 0 0 
Containers & Packag- 

ing n 0 
Copper 0 0 
Electrical Equip. 9,680 12,600 
Electronics 0 48! 
Engine & Turbine 227,995 31,200 
Facilities Bureau" 172,921 221,000 
General Components 0 0 
General Industrial 37.145 34 902 
Iron & Steel 6,600 10,590 
Leather & Leather 

Prods. 0 0 
Lumber & Wood 

Products 0 él 
Metalworking Equip- 

ment 11,459 10,909 
Mining Machinery 8,252 9,036 
Misc. Metals & Miner 0 75 
Motion Picture— 

Photo Prod 0 4 
Motor Vehicle 0 7,00" 
Printina & Publishing 0 0 
Pulp, Paper & 

Paperboard 0 0 
Railroad Equipment 99 690 187,294 
Rubber 0 192 
Scientific & Tech 

Eauip 720 849 
Service Equipment 0 2,525 
NPA Reserve (Gen'!) 2.25! 5.000 
NPA Hardship Cases 1,889 2,500 


1As of Dec. 22, 1952 
2Original Allotments 


3includes Construction Controls, Industria! 
Expansion and Water Resources 













This is the first time Defense 
Production Administration has 
made initial allotments on the 
basis of a full quarter’s supply or 
more since the steel] strike. 


Full requirements of the defense 
program, including atomic energ) 
needs, have been met. In addition. 
subs'antial provision has beep 
made for stepping up construction 
of highway and street work, power 
facility construction, petroleum 
expansion, transportation needs. 


A Tall Hike—One of the big- 
gest rates of increase went to the 
Bureau of Public Roads, where the 
allotment went to 185,000 tons. 

A similar high increase went to 
manufacturers of railroad equip- 


ment, where the second quarter 
allotment totaled 187,000 tons. 


Industrial and related expansion 
programs got 221,000 tons, a 
smaller rate of increase since 
these had been getting substantial 
portions of needs. 


Allotments for petroleum expan- 
sion were boosted by 20 pct to 
72,000 tons. Most of this is slated 
for new refinery construction, par- 
ticularly for aviation gasoline, and 
for oil field equipment. 


A special reserve of 211,000 tons 
was set aside to take care of sel! 
certifications. 


Steel Inquiries and Awards 


Structural steel awards this week 


3000 Tons, Des Moines, Ia., Auditoriun 
Pittsburgh Des Moines Steel Co . 

1000 Tons, Richmond, Ind., powerhoust 
Pittsburgh Des Moines Steel Co 

900 Tons, Aurora, Colo., water p!Pé 
Thompson Pipe & Steel ¢ 

810 Tons, Shreveport, La., Spring ="! 
Viaduct for Louisiana State Bigawey 
Dept. to American Bridge ¥!¥ ° 
U: S. Steel, Birmingham, A es 

430 Tons, New Orleans, La., 5 ern” 
Ave. Underpass at Florida Ave. 
City of New Orleans, to Ame 
Bridge Div. of U. S. Ste } 
ham, Ala. 


Reinforcing bar awards this wee* 


380 Tons, Chicago, Halsted St. Cloveries 
to Hurlihy Mid-Continent 





Reinforcing bar inquiries this week 
6000 Tons, Chicago, underer 
garage 
THe Iron AGE ja 
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) When you install Lovejoy Couplings, you 

self guarantee your machinery the benefits of 

years of coupling design and engineering ex- 

perience. You know that smooth, steady power 

transmission will keep your runout tables, 

conveyors, hoists, pumps and other produc- 

tion equipment operating at peak efficiency. 

Note the compact, accurately machined 

bodies and jaws—the special cushioning ma- 

terials—-and you'll see why Lovejoy spells 

the end of your ‘“‘down-time”’ worries ...why 

misalignment, backlash, and surge are re- 
duced to a bare minimum. 


LOVEJOY FLEXIBLE COUPLING COMPANY 





5066 WEST LAKE STREET 


January 





GE 1953 


© 
oO, 














Manufacturers of Couplings, Universal Joints and Variable Speed Transmissions 








AGAINST 
LOAD SHOCK’, 





Lovejoy 
Couplings reduce 
maintenance time. 
Cushions are changed without shutdown. 
Lovejoy Couplings never re- 
quire lubrication. 

Write to us now for full 
technical data and engineer- 
ing advice. Our illustrated 
catalog, with handy selector 
charts, is yours without 
obligation. Just forward 
your request. 










CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 











Have you ever wondered 
how 100 or 1,000,000 identical 
objects—from auto wheels to 
rifle barrels—can be produced 
without a defect in the lot? 


Some manufacturers do it by 
final inspection, with rejection 
of all pieces not up to standard. 
This does the job dt is 
needlessly costly! 
The economical answer is process 
control. Usually it includes inspec- 
tion by Magnaflux’ Methods. We 
think of it as “correctioneering” 
—the detection of invisible 
cracks and defects at the earliest 
possible stages of production so 
that their cause can be corrected. 
This assures quality and reduces 
costs by preventing waste of 
labor and machine time on parts 
or materials that are defective. 
more of our Inspection = 
Methods can give you 
this more pina a - B89) 
o 


cess control. Write for : &) 
our new bulletin now. | 


MAGNAFLUX 


A 
Ogee’ 






The chances are that Mag- 
naflux Service and one or 





MAGNAFLUX CORPORATION 


5902 Northwest Highway, Chicago 31, Iilinois 
New York « Cleveland « Detroit « Dallas « Los Angeles 
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Industrial Briefs 








Change of Address — DUMAS 
STEEL CORP. has moved its head- 
quarters from 923 Penn Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, to Arch Street, Carnegie, Pa. 


Becomes Partner — Henry Fiestal 
has joined his father as a partner in 
scrap iron and steel brokerage. New 
name of the firm is HARRIS FIES- 
TAL & SON, New York. 


New Distributor — REYNOLDS 
METALS CO. has appointed Nathan 
Trotter & Co., Philadelphia. its new 
aluminum pig and ingot distributor 
to serve foundries in that area. 


Steel Drum Firm — Operations 
were begun last month by RHEEM 
OF THE PHILIPPINES, INC., the 
Philippines’ first mass-producing steel 
drum manufacturing industry. 


Calcium Carbide Plant — AIR RE- 
DUCTION CO., INC., New York, is 
going to double capacity of its new 
calcium carbide plant at Calvert City, 
Ky. 


Becomes Division The Jones & 
Laughlin Supply Co., Tulsa, Okla., a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of JONES 
& LAUGHLIN STEEL CORP.. be- 
came a division of the corporation the 
first of the year. It is to be called 
the Supply Div. 


Mineral-Bearing Lands — NA- 
TIONAL LEAD CO. recently pur- 
chased several thousand acres of 
mineral-bearing lands near Jackson- 
ville, Fla. The land contains titanium 
and zirconium ores. 


New Headquarters — THE MEE- 
HANITE METAL CORP. has moved 
into new headquarters at 714 North 
Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Second Expansion — MICHIGAN 
SCREW PRODUCTS CO. broke 
ground recently for a new factory 
and office building at 11 Mile Rd. and 
Sherwood, Warren Township, a De- 
troit suburb. This was the company’s 
second expansion since 1949. 


South's First WESTINGHOUS® 
ELECTRIC CORP. will build the 
South’s first welding electrode plant 
between Calera and Montevallo, Ala., 
as part of its $296 million expansion 


program. 







New President — Howard M. Pal. 
mer, Lewis-Shepard Products Ine, 
Watertown, Mass., was elected presi. 
dent of THE MATERIALS HAND. 
LING INSTITUTE for 1953. 


Sales Increased—WARNER ELEC. 
TRIC BRAKE & CLUTCH CO,, Be. 
loit, Wis., increased its sales 39 pet 
in 1952. 


New Facilities — PARK CHEMI. 
CAL CO., Detroit, has acquired new 
manufacturing and warehousing fg. 
cilities at 3031 Melvale St., Phila. 
delphia. T. J. Clark will have com. 
plete charge of its operation. 


Name Changed — Graham-Mintel 
Instrument Co., Cleveland, has chang. 
ed its name to CLEVELAND IN. 
STRUMENT CO., INC. 


Company Purchased — John Harsch 
3ronze & Foundry Co., Cleveland, 
has been purchased by FERRO MA- 
CHINE & FOUNDRY, INC., Cleve- 
land, as part of its product diversifi- 
cation program. 


New Dock — The Contracting Div., 
DRAVO CORP., will construct a new 
dock for unloading of petroleum prod- 
uct barges on the Kanawha River at 
Boomer, W. Va., for Esso Standard 
Oil Co. 


Big Move — U. S. PIPE & FOUN- 
DRY CO. will move its general head- 
quarters from Burlington, N. J., to 
Birmingham, Ala., as soon as al 
office building can be erected in Bir 
mingham., 


Aircraft Parts Plant F. H. MC- 
GRAW & CO., New York, has bee! 
awarded a contract to build a $1,250,- 
000 aircraft parts plant in Newing 
ton, Conn., for Fenn Mfg. Co. of 
Hartford. 


Additional Space—REED-PRENTICE 
CORP., Worcester, completed a new 
factory building recently which pro- 
vides 23,000 additional square feet 0 
space for the assembly of large vel 
tical milling machines. 


Profit Sharing—SPECIAL MACHINE 
TOOL ENGINEERING WORKS, New 


York, has distributed $131,200 to 10 
employees under its profi aring 
plan. 
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SUPEREX® high tempera- 
ture block insulation has long been in- 
dustry’s No. 1 choice for service tem- 
peratures up to LOOOF. It provides major 
economies . . . reduces fuel costs, cuts 
heat losses, keeps maintenance expense 
down, costs less to install and has long 
service life 

These are the reasons why 90% of 
the nation’s hot blast stoves are Superex 
insulated and why the low cost open 
hearth steel producers use Superex in 
their regenerators. 

Made of specially selected and cal- 
cined diatomaceous silica blended with 
other insulating materials and bonded 
with asbestos fiber, Superex will safely 
withstand temperatures up to 1900F with 
negligible shrinkage. 

Superex has been used with outstand- 
ing success in all types of industrial and 
metallurgical furnaces and ovens, sta- 
“onary and marine boilers, auxiliary 


The most widely used 
high temperature block insulation 
for over a quarter century... 





for long service! 


kilns, roasters, high temperature mains, 
flues and stacks. 


Superex has all these 
important advantages... 


Low thermal conductivity — Exceptionally 
high heat resistance (1900F) combined 
with excellent insulating value. 


Light weight — Approximately 2 lb per sq 
ft per in thickness. 


Great physical strength— Approximately 6 
tons pressure per sq ft are required to 
compress Superex 's in. 


Long, efficient service life—Superex main- 
tains high insulating value indefinitely— 
will not disintegrate in the service for 
which it is recommended. 


Fast, easy application—Superex may be cut 
with an ordinary knife or saw for fitting 
around openings or to irregular surfaces. 
Because of its light weight and convenient 
sizes, Superex assures fast and economical 


fh > + . ° ‘ 
Power { equipment, regenerators, installations. 
MANVILLE se 
AA Johns-Manville 
_—_—,_ 4 
hens \4 
VCTS 
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What's the best 
- block insulation for 
I900F? 









For complete information about Superex 
block insulation, write for Brochure 
IN-134A. Address Johns-Manville, Box 
60, New York 16, N. Y. In Canada, 
write 199 Bay Street, Toronto 1, Ontario. 





Waste is minimized with Superex because of the variety 
of thicknesses available. Special shapes and intermediate 
thicknesses between those shown are also available. 
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The Automotive Assembly Line 








Chevrolet Expects Good Sales Year 


More expensive model, costly accessories added in antici- 
pation of strong market . . . Engines juiced up . . . Olds offers 


air conditioner . . 


The car that more Americans 
will probably buy in 1953 than any 
other make or model goes on dis- 
play Jan. 9 in Chevrolet show- 
rooms. A confident dealer organi- 


. Little price change—By R. D. Raddant. 


sive car as well as offering costly 
accessories indicates the strength 
of the market anticipated by this 
division of General Motors. These 
new options include power steering 


PADDED PANEL: Optional equipment in the 1953 Oldsmoble Series "98" is this safety 
padded instrument panel. Upper part is foam rubber covered with flexible plastic 
matching lower portion of panel in color. 


zation predicts that more than 4 
million persons will visit dealer- 
ships on that day. 

According to past performances, 
more than 1 million of them may 
buy one before the year is out. This 
figure will go much higher if 
trucks are counted. 

What the visitors will see is a 
re-styled exterior with new fender 
and body lines giving it a bolder 
appearance with greater visibility. 

Probably of greatest significance 
is the introduction of an entire 
third line, the Bel Air, which was 
introduced to give Chevrolet a wider 
cut of the car market. As Chevro- 
let’s luxury model, the Bel Air will 
edge into the medium priced field. 
Other lines are the “One-Fifty” 
and the “Two-Ten” replacing the 
Standard and De Luxe classes. 


High Hopes — The fact that 


Chevrolet, considered in the low 
price field, is adding a more expen- 


of 





and the Autronic Eye. Three sta- 
tion wagons will round out the 
passenger lines. 

Getting away from styling and 
economics, Chevrolet will retain 
the basic 6-cylinder valve-in-head 
engine, but with several improve- 
ments. Bore and stroke have been 
squared up to 3 9/16 x 3 15/16 in. 
with displacement upped from 216 
to 235 cu in. Compression ratio is 
up from 6.6 to 7.1 for the regular 
engine which generates 108 hp. 

The Powerglide engine has a 
compression of 7.5 and develops 
115 hp. This unit has new alumi- 
num pistons, eliminating the need 
for piston pin bushings. Pistons 
have cam-ground skirts and steel 
struts to control expansion. Steel 
backed, thin wall connecting rod 
insert bearings have been adopted. 
Another development is full pres- 
sure lubrication. 

The Powerglide automatic trans- 
mission now provides for an auto- 


matic shift to improve Pickup. 
With the selector lever ip drive 
the transmission starts jp ia 
range and upshifts as speed jp. 
creases. At speeds below 40 mph, 
the Powerglide downshifts when 
driving conditions demand more 
power. 


Oldsmobile—Biggest changes ip 
the 1953 Oldsmobile went on under 
the hood where a 12-v battery sys. 
tem assists in stepping up the com- 
pression ratio of the “Rocket” 
engine. 

The new Oldsmobiles will also 
go on display for the first time 
Jan. 9. 

Chief styling revisions in Olds- 
mobile are in the front end where 
grille and hood have been changed 
In some models, the rear deck line 
has also been heightened. The two 
larger cars will be powered by the 
“Rocket” 165-hp engine while the 
Deluxe “88” is powered by a 150- 
hp version of the “Rocket” engine. 

Oldsmobile wil] introduce the 
highly publicized Frigidaire car 
conditioning unit which is said to 
bring car temperatures to a com- 
fortable level in six city blocks of 
driving. The unit has a thermo- 
static control in the instrument 
panel which will maintain temper- 
ature at a comfortable level. 

Refrigeration unit is located on 
the rear trunk shelf with the ro- 
tary compressor installed on the 
side of the engine where it is run 
by a dual pulley off the erankshaft. 


Prices Hold—Not all 1953 moé- 
els have been announced yet but it 
is safe to assume that there will 
be no price changes of any signifi 
cance among the cars still to 1 it 
the market. | 

Pattern of holding the !ine, an 
even some smal] reductions, Was 
apparently set last fall when the 
new Dodge prices were disclosed 
There has been no departure from 
that formula and none is indicatet. 

Shortly after Pontiac’s pric 


were disclosed, roughly the 84™ 


as in 1952, an executive from am 
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ia 
+her GM division was asked about 
the prices of his own product, still 
undisclosed. 


Strong Hint — He pointed out 
frankly that, while he did not have 
the authority to give out any fig- 
es, the policy of his corporation 
was obviously established. It took 
» genius to guess that there 
would be little revision in his own 
division. 

This was emphasized last week 
when Cadillac announced weil in 
advance of the new model date that 
srices of 1953 cars will be the same 
48 1952 models. J. M. Roche, gen- 
eral sales manager, said factory 
list prices will range from $3571.33 
for the Series 62 coupe to $5620.93 
for the Imperial limousine. 

Increased production facilities 
for power steering will enable the 
division to pare $21.45 from the 
cost of this appliance, selected by 
80 pet of Cadillac owners. 


Conveyer Speeds Body Assembly 


One of the key features of new 
tooling and plant revision at 
Studebaker is the installation of 
a 5310-ft conveyer system at the 
company’s South Bend plant. Cost- 
ing $625,000, it will be one of the 
longest automobile body conveyers. 

The conveyer will carry fabri- 
cated bodies and hardware trim to 
the final assembly line. On the re- 
turn trip it will carry fenders from 
a supply building to the body 
plant. 

P. 0. Peterson, executive vice- 
president of Studebaker, claims 
changes in materials handling will 
result in improved body construc- 
tion. For example, the new system 
will permit rear fenders to be at- 
tached before bodies leave the 
body shop, instead of on the final 
ssembly line. 

The new conveyer will start at 
the sixth floor level of the body 
plant and will cross the public 
street at third floor level. Bodies 
will be carried over or through 
seven ildings, a one-way dis- 
' 2055 ft. The return trip is 


Fe 
ance ¢ 


lager order to pick up parts 
— for the body plant. 
he 


mveyer enclosure is 17 
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Automotive Production 
(U. S. and Canada Combined) 


WEEK ENDING 


Jan. 3, 1953 
Dec. 27, 1952 
Dec. 22, 1951 ... 
Dec. 15, 1951 
*Estimated 


CARS TRUCKS TOTAL 
83,906* 23,337* 187,243* 
82,844 20,364 103,208 
38,251 15,350 53,601 
26,584 12,904 39,488 


Source: Ward's Reports 





ft wide and 10 ft high. It is con- 
structed of galvanized decking 
over a steel framework, with an in- 
side walkway providing mainten- 
ance access. It was constructed by 
the Anchor Steel and Conveyor 
Co., Detroit. 


Good Year Despite Strike Curbs 


Totalling up the achievements 
of the auto industry during 1952, 
the Automobile Manufacturers 
Assn. put together quite a list in 
spite of the double impact of steel 
strike and restriction effects. 

For one thing, the late season 
surge brought automotive employ- 
ment at year’s end to an all-time 
high of about 900,000. 


Total car registrations increased 
2% pet above the 1951 total to an 
estimated 53,363,000 vehicles. This 
includes 43,894,000 passenger cars 
and 9,469,000 trucks and buses. 

Production of replacement parts 
and accessories, commonly over- 
looked as a minor sideline of the 
automotive world, showed a whole- 
sale value of $2.45 billion. This 
figure, large as it is, is still $100 
million .below the 1951 figure. 

Total 1952 payroll for produc- 
tion employees reached an esti- 
mated $2.6 billion, about 8 pct less 
than 1951 and only 4 pet below the 
big production year of 1950. 

Special taxes on all vehicles 
totalled $5 billion. 
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West Coast Report 


New C. F. & I. Capacity Blossoming 


Steel company expands at rapid rate—right in the middle 
of the oll fields ... Also spreading eastward through new 
holdings . . . Latest is Roebling purchase—By T. M. Rohan 


The booming oil and steel indus- 
ries of the West are joining hands 
at Pueblo, Colo. 

In the heart of a mid-continental 
cattle and oil empire, Colorado 
Fuel and Lron Corp. is erecting a 
327-million seamless tube mill to 
climax the biggest year in sales 
volume in its history. This mill 
with top annual capacity estimated 
+t 175,000 tons will be about fifth 
largest in the country and only 
major one in the West. 

And in New York last month, 
(. F. & I. announced purchase of 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. with 
plants in Trenton and Roeblicg, 
N. J, Net value of fixed assets in- 
volved is $23.5 million and inven- 
tories are valued at $17.5 million. 
Roebling’s lines of electrical wire 
and cable and bridge products will 
be new products for C. F. & IL. 
Total consolidated sales volume 
will probably hit about $300 mil- 
lion annually, compared to $195 
million in the fiscal year ended in 


June. 1952 





Facilities — Roebling will bring 
C.F. & IL. holdings to 11 plants. 
Uthers are the parent Pueblo oper- 
ation; Wickwire-Spencer Div. with 
plants at Buffalo, N. Y., Worcester, 
Palmer and Clinton, Mass., and 
Jaymont plant at Claymont, Del.; 
alifornia Wire Cloth plants at 
Vakland and So. San Francisco 
and American Wire Fabrics at Mt. 


Walt Dp 
Wy If, Pa 





ln addition, the company has its 
wn Water supply for the Pueblo 
pant, sells coal and coke, runs a 
railroad dieselized last year), a 
‘elegraph company, and other fa- 
‘ities. And new acquisitions un- 
— er the aegis of Pres. A. F. Franz 


“ Denver and Charles Allen, Jr., 
New York financier who gained 
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control of the firm in 1944, are 
strongly rumored. 


Oil Well Tubing—Centrally lo- 
cated in a heavy oil and gas pro- 
ducing area having 75 pct or more 
of known U. S. reserves, with good 


lar goods in 1953. In 1952 alone the 
oil industry spent about $4 billion 
in expansion of all facilities. 


Rails and Wire—The tube mili 
will be a major departure from 
C. F. & I.’s traditional output in 
line with a diversification program 
started several years ago. First 
rail roller in the West in 1882, 
rails and fastenings still represent 
over half the tonnage volume at 
Pueblo. Merchant and structural 
steel tonnage is also sizable, in- 
cluding grinding media, grader 





BUSY: Pueblo, Colo., plant of Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. 


rail facilities, capacity production 
at Pueblo seems certain for a long 
time. Only new seamless competi- 
tion is Republic which is bringing 
in a new mill‘in South Chicago. 
And C. F. & I. has a comfortable 
freight umbrella against midwest- 
ern and eastern competition. West- 
ern Tube at Los Angeles is also a 
possibility but has been stagnant 
lately. 

Petroleum Administration fo 
Defense is shooting for 55,000 new 
wells in 1953 as compared with 
about 45,000 for 1952. Their recent 
estimates indicate a shortage of 
over 550,000 tons of domestic tubu- 


blades and other specialty prod- 
ucts. The new rod mill installed in 
1949 and new finishing facilities 
have made possible large expan- 
sion of rods, fencing, nails, wire 
and new wire products, second 
largest class of tonnage. 


The rail market has held at high 
levels in recent years due to in- 
creasing population, industrial 
growth, farm and mine production, 
‘and construction in western states. 
Since only C. F. & L, U. S. Steel, 
Bethlehem and Inland roll stand- 
ard rails, demand is brisk and 
seems likely to continue well into 
the future. 
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This Week in Washington 








Reports from Ottawa about the 
»ositive steps” that may be taken 
y the next few months leading to- 
ward construction of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway are prompting fresh 
Washington interest in plans for 
joint U. S.-Canadian sponsorship 
of the project. : 
Canada last year made it clear 
+ would build the seaway either 
with or without U. S. cooperation. 
And the Canadian government is 
supporting New York Power Au- 
thority’s application (to the Fed- 
eral Power Commission) for a 
icense to develop power in the 
ternational section of the St. 
lawrence River. 


Charge Toll — One company 
Public Power & Water Corp., of 
Trenton, N. J.) says if the FPC 
pproves the hydro license, it will 
then seek permision to build the 
eaway. Navigational features are 
‘involved in the pending power 
pplication at the FPC. 

H. A. Spalinsky, P. P. & W. 
resident, tells the FPC his com- 
iny would dredge a 30-ft channel 
a far downstream as Montreal. 
His firm would charge a toll for 
eof the seaway, but not for 
‘rafic on the canal next to the 
ver project. 


Building Optimism—The rela- 
‘ve freedom from controls over 
eel, copper, and aluminum that 
‘ahead is generating new op- 


Mier 


nin the construction indus- 


overnment construction plans 
—— areas—atomic energy and 
“! roads—-may hypo 1953 build- 
ing outlays to a new record high, 
hassing 1952’s peak of $42.3 bil- 
“0. Unofficial forecasts place 
his year's total volume at $44 
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ill We Leave Sidelines on Seaway? 


Going ahead reports from Canada on seaway fan Washington 
interest .. . New York applies for power rights, Jersey firm 
may want part ... Construction future solid—By G. H. Baker. 


billion at home and $1 billion in 
U. S. construction abroad. 

Industrial contractors do not 
foresee any lessening of new proj- 
ects. Any tapering off in current 
industrial expansion plans should 
be more than offset by gains— 
possibly as much as 25 pcet—in 
commercial building which has 
been postponed because of CMP 
regulations. The “boom” plans of 
utilities, particularly gas and elec- 
tric light companies, will add 
their weight. 


Defer Engineers — Congress is 
to be asked to slow up the loss 
of qualified industrial engineers 
to the military services. Drain on 
the nation’s dwindling pool of 
high-grade engineering talent has 
become a serious problem since the 
outbreak of the Korean war. 

Present plans of some industrial 
personnel experts call for an early 


———_—_—_—_—_— 





TownSenl 


| "What plans do you have for me, Mr. 
| Dunkle?" 


j 


appeal to the incoming Congress to 
set up a special civilian agency 
which would decide whether or not 
certain skilled professional groups 
ought not to be deferred from re- 
call to military service. 


Least Trouble—Pitch will be 
made that such a program will in- 
volve the least possible disruption 
of civilian activities essential to 
the national strength and security. 

Proposed agency would have no 
jurisdiction over members of ac- 
tive organized units of the ready 
reserve. It would deal only with 
reservists not members of such 
units. 


On the Wane — Congressional 
clamor for large-scale imports of 
aluminum from Canada is _ sub- 
siding as a result of the go-ahead 
signais that have been flashed for 
two major domestic expansion 
programs. 

This may not mean that the 
Canadian deal is a dead duck. A 
number of congressmen say that 
aluminum fabricators will con- 
tinue to be hard-pressed for sup- 
plies for some time to come, in 
spite of the domestic expansion 
programs either underway or on 
drafting boards. 


Harvey Plant — Approval last 
week by Defense Production Ad- 
ministration of fast amortization 
for a 54,000-ton reduction facility 
to be built at The Dallas, Oreg., 
by Harvey Machine Co., Inc., Tor- 
rance, Calif., brings recent ca- 
pacity-expansion plans to the 164,- 
000-ton mark. Earlier, DPA okayed 
fast writeoff on a 11f0,000-ton fa- 
cility to be built by Olin Indus- 
tries, Inc., East Alton, III]. 

One congressman, Rep. Celler, 
D., N. Y., says the government’s 
failure to enter into a long-term 
purchase arrangement with Can- 
ada is “outright foolishness.” He 
blames congressional pressure for 
the omission, and says DPA and 
NPA “wish” to negotiate an agree- 
ment, but afe held back. 
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shortages of the materials 
vied to continue high produc- 
‘on and gradual increases in costs 
‘turning out items for the sol- 
er and civilian may be averted, 
tional Security Resources 
hoard says. 

Even though it appears supplies 
f some vital metals and minerals 
re rapidly vanishing, the possi- 
‘ilities of renewing them through 
ientific conversion methods are 
yn the upswing. 

In addition, there is growing 
promise of better utilization of 
ubstitutes, potentially of great 
alue in stretching the known 
quantities of standard materials. 


Initial Steps—These are some 
{ the optimistic comments offered 
yy NSRB in its new recommen- 
at. ations to the White House re- 
cting garding proposals made last sum- 
stien ner by the President’s Materials 
Policy Commission (THE IRON AGE, 
une 26, page 55). In a 101- 
age pamphlet, NSRB_ proposes 
initial steps for meeting the com- 
ny nission’s objectives in the field of 
natural resources management. 
he board evaluated each of the 
commission’s 78 formal proposals, 
listing the concurrence or non- 
concurrence of cognizant depart- 
ments and agencies. 

To encourage development of 
U.S. minerals resources, NSRB 
‘tcommends a mineral leasing sys- 
‘Mas an optional alternative to 
‘aim-staking on public lands. It 
‘alls for expanded geologic and 
pographic mapping, research on 
ploration techniques, and basic 
‘act-gathering by Interior Dept. 
To promote importation of. raw 
materials in which we are defi- 
“ent, NSRB asks for legislation 
tuthorizing reduction or elimina- 
- of tariffs on short-supply 
“ oa adjustments in tax laws to 
ie “mulate U. §. investment in ex- 
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Washington News 


)URCES: Shortages May Be Averted 


NSRE sees good chances of avoiding raw materials shortages, 
higher production costs . . . Proposes steps to meet Paley 
Commission goals .. . Gives federal agency reaction. 


ploitation of foreign resources, 
and repeal of the Buy American 
Act. 


Needs Time—Some of the ma- 
terials supply problems it studied, 
NSRB says, will require more at- 
tention before specific proposals 
will be in order. Studies are sug- 
gested on the question of incentive 
devices for mineral industries, 
criteria for direct governmental 
exploration for minerals sources, 
and methods of setting up strate- 
gic reserves of petroleum. 

Two of the principal recommen- 
dations NSRB makes concern 
atomic energy and possible U. S. 
participation in the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project. In the 
first instance, the agency urges a 
clearing of the way to greater 
private participation in develop- 
ment and use of atomic energy as 
a source of power. 


Change Act — Cooperation be- 
tween Atomic Energy Commission 
and private concerns should be 
continued to “a maximum degree 
consistent with security,” NSRB 
states. It calls for an amendment 
to the Atomic Energy Act outlin- 


~ 





"I'd give you your usual $4 tip but I'm 
not traveling for the company this time.” 





ing the conditions under which 
“private interests could operate 
commercially to benefit from their 
atomic power research, develop- 
ment, and produetion.” 

Chances for congressional ap- 
proval of such an amendment may 
be good, for the act as passed in 
1946 contains the statement that 
“any legislation will necessarily 
be subject to revision from time 
to time.” AEC, Defense Dept., In- 
terior Dept., and Federal Power 
Commission concur in the belief 
that private firms should be en- 
couraged in developing ways for 
industry to utilize power from 
nuclear energy. 


Should Share — NSRB believes 
Congress should be asked ajrain to 
“authorize and provide funds for” 
a U.S. share in the building of the 
seaway and power project, argu- 
ing that unless this country par- 
ticipates in the construction it 
will not share in managing the 
waterway. 

The Paley Commission 
seaway participation. 


The Bulldog Makes the Grade 
The T41E1 light tank, or Walker 
Bulldog, will be issued to Army 


urged 


- units on a continuing basis now 


that the turret contro] mechanism 
and gun sighting system have been 
improved. 

First shipment of the 26-ton ve- 
hicles recently left the Lima, Ohio, 
Ordnance Depot for an unan- 
nounced destination. Several hun- 
dred completed tanks were held 
back pending working out of needed 
modifications by the Army’s Frank- 
ford Arsenal, in Philadelphia, and 
Cadillac Div. of General Motors. 

With a 76-mm gun as its primary 
armament, the Walker Bulldog is 
powered by a 500-hp air-cooled en- 
gine and has Allison cross drive 
transmission. Primary combat role 
of the $135,000 weapon is to probe, 
reconnoiter, and provide screening 
action while ground units deploy 
for offense or defense. It can be 
moved, in emergencies, by a large 
transport plane. 

Cadillac is turning out the Wal- 
ker Bulldog in Cleveland. 
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=U MILLING MACHINE SPEEDS OUiPUTR_ 
OF STANDARD PRODUCTION PARTS 


TEN ALUMINUM ALLOY 75ST (FORGING) AIRCRAFT SPARS 
PRODUCED EVERY HOUR FOR MAR VISTA ENG!NEERING CO. 


THE FACTS ON THIS JOB ARE: Machine: No. 6 — Model CK Plain (25hp) 
with heavy-duty universal Milling Attachment. Part: Large fusilage spar fitting 
x 1734”. Material: Aluminum Alloy 75ST (forg- 
2-inch, 2-lip end-mill. (HSS). Speed: 265 rpm. Feed: 31% imp. 


— overall dimensions 39>, 


ing). Tool: 


ERE’S a typical example of how relatively inexpensive tool- 

ing greatly increases the versatility of Kearney & Trecker’s 
new CK milling machines . . . producing a completed part every 
6 minutes. Two operations were required for each part — (one) 
milling out the holes and recessing on the edges, then after 
changing the attachment setting and cuttter — (two) finishing 
the inside (see photo). For the full story, contact your nearest 
Kearney & Trecker representative or write: Kearney & Trecker 
Corp.. 6784 W. National Ave., Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin. 


KEARNEY STRECKER 
| MACHINE TOOLS 





CK MILLING 
MACHINE FEATURES 
THAT HELP DO THIS 

JOB BETTER 





Greater rigidity of new 
CK column easily ab- 
sorbs vibration from 
heaviest cutting load 
Only single pass needed 
for each part 





= 


CK's new heavy duty (2” 
dia.) table feed screw 
gives greater bearing con- 
tact for smoother feed per- 
formance and sustained 
accuracy. 
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Ford Motor Co.’s Aircraft En- 
gine Div. at Chicago recently 
pulled the wraps off another $20 
million contract award. The 
amount Was a supplement to the 
division’s contract to produce J-57 
jet engines for the Air Materiel 
Command. Value of these contracts 
so far is $97 million. 

Of this amount about $50 million 
will be spent for the purchase of 
new machine tools and related 
equipment. 

To change from reciprocating to 
jet engines, Ford has ordered 
around 450 new machine tools. An- 
other 400 tools already in the Chi- 
cago plant will be switched from 
production of R-4360 Wasp Major 
reciprocating engines to the new 
J-57 pilot production line. 





Next Year — First engines are 
expected to roll off the new jet line 
sometime during the first quarter 
f 1954, Preduction schedules run 
through mid-1955, while planning 
schedules extend considerably past 
that date. 

Of the 450 new machine tools. 
200 will be put in operation at the 
Chicago plant. The remainder will 
be shipped to manufacturers of jet 
engine components supplying the 


plant, 


ns 


Ay. 


Ford, which had originally con- 
‘racted to build the Pratt & Whit- 
ney Wasp Major reciprocating en- 
eines, will reach peak production 
n this model about the middle of 
‘tls year. Manufacture of these en- 
sines Will then be tapered off and 
will be discontinued entirely in 
‘4. The giant Ford plant will 
; Pare be devoted entirely to pro- 
‘uction of J-57 jet engines used to 
poWer the B-52 intercontinental 
romber. t will also be used in 

her aircraft. 
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Machine Tool High Spots 


ford Readies for Jet Production 


Orders 450 new machine tools for work on $20 million jet 
engine contract ... Many more will be needed for full-scale 
production ... New orders continue to dip—By E. C. Beaudet. 


Readapted Tools—Though Ford 
estimates that only 50 pct of the 
needed machine tools must be pur- 
chased and hopes to switch some 
400 machine tools from reciprocat- 
ing engine lines already in the 
plant, some sources indicate that 
“only a small percentage” of these 
tools can be readapted for jet en- 
gine production. 

Present Ford machine too] re- 
quirements are for setting up pilot 
productidn only. By pilot produc- 
tion, the division means one ma- 
chine of each kind required in the 
final production line. Quantity pro- 
duction would require more equip- 
ment. It is certain that more ma- 
chine tools will be purchased to 
beef up this pilot line. 


Government Pool—The jet pilot 
line would include between 800 and 
1000 machine tools, with the top 
figure probably being closer to the 
actual amount. Of these about 100 
will come from the government 
reserve of machine tools. However, 
cutoff of piston engine production 
and the complete switch to jet en- 








gine output in 1954 will make only 
specialized machines available for 
return to the government’s reserve 
pool. 

New machines now being or- 
dered are general purpose machine 
tools — turning, milling, precision 
boring, drilling, etc. Of the new 
tools required, about 100 have al- 
ready been shipped to the plant. 
Delivery on the rest will be spread 
out over the next 6 to 8 months. 


Over the Hump — Extent to 
which the machine tool industry is 
over the hump so far as defense 
requirements are concerned is in- 
dicated in the latest quarterly re- 
port of Defense Mebilizer Henry 
Fowler to the President. The re- 
port states that recent meetings of 
the Production Executive Commit- 
tee, Aircraft Production Board and 
Electronics Production Board have 
shown that lags in defense produc- 
tion are no longer mainly due to 
bottlenecks in the flow of machine 
tools, materials and components. 

Except for certain types of high- 
ly specialized tools requiring long 
lead times, the machine tool bottle- 
neck is largely overcome. However, 
it is pointed out that despite the 
general easing of the machine tool 
situation, the order which assures 
the highest priority to the tools 
urgently needed for defense pro- 
duction should be retained as long 
as new and pressing military re- 
quirements continue to emerge. 


New Orders Drop—New orders 
for machine tools continue to de- 
cline, according to preliminary re- 
ports from the National Machine 
Tool Builders’ Assn. For Novem- 
ber the new order index slipped to 
210.1, the lowest point since April 
1950. Shipments continued at a 
fairly high rate, 338.2 as compared 
with 357.8 the previous month. 

The continuing high shipment 
rate has brought backlogs below 
the 11-month level to 10.3 months. 
Foreign orders for the month fell 
to 14.3 as compared with 22.5 in 
October. 
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The lea-K 


‘*There’s power in that steam,”” thought young Jim Watt, 
as he watched his kettle’s dancing lid. “‘But how much is 
wasted!” 

Eight years later, in 1765, as the 29-year-old inventor 
was walking of an afternoon in Glasgow Green, the solu- 
tion came to him. 

Watt condensed the steam in a vessel distinct from the 
cylinder, a basic idea that transformed the clumsy and 
wasteful steam engine of that period into so potent a prime 
mover that it made the locomotive possible. 

It’s great to have an idea. It’s much more wonderful to 
make it work. That’s where we come in. 

Design engineers are constantly coming up with operat- 
ing mechanisms that involve pliable parts. These parts 
must combine exactly the right physical. characteristics 
with continued dependability even under extremely ad- 
verse conditions. It’s a highly critical operational area. 

Sirvene engineers have three great assets to offer you. 
The first is their unequalled experience in the highly spe- 
cialized field of pliable parts. The second is their develop- 
ment of whatever Sirvene compound is best adapted to 
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ettle that pulled a \rain 


the specific problems involved. The third is quantity pro- 
duction of laboratory high quality, assuring exact com- 
pliance with specifications. 

The time to let Sirvene engineers help you is while your 
new product is still on the drawing board. Given an 
important idea, you cannot afford to risk its invalidation 
by possible part failure. 

The monograph “Engineering with Sirvene’’ belongs in 
your file and will be sent you free on request. Your cor- 
respondence is invited. 


CHICAGO RAWHIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


1299 Elston Avenue SIRVENE DIVISION Chicago 22, Iilinots 
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MAKING STEEL THAT 
MAKES A DIFFERENCE 
IN RINGS 


furnaces, the Standard Steel Works Division 
constantly controls the steel in its forged rings 
and flanges. A combined yearly capacity of 
200,000 tons of carbon and alloy steel are made 
by the acid open hearth method. This process 
makes possible more definite control of chem- 


By making its own steel in five Open hearth 





ical reactions, assuring steel high in quality and 


tensile properties. 

Thus one big reason why you should always 
call Standard for rings and flanges is the fact 
that Standard is able to produce and control the 
analysis and physical properties of the steel 
going into its products. 


ONE OF SIX REASONS why you should always call Standard Steel for rings and flanges 


Quality Steel —through produc- 
¢ tion of own steel by acid process. 


Uniformity—assured by precise 


}“* control of forging and rolling 


Operations, 


January 8. 1953 


3 Testing — modern laboratory 
e control with radiographic tests, 
tensile tests, hardness tests, ultrasonic 
probing of internal structure, etc. 


Capacity — unsurpassed ability 


@ to produce weldless rings all the 
way up to 144” O.D, 


BURNHAM, PENNSYLVANIA 


BALDWIN = LIMA - HAMILTON 


General Offices: Philadelphia 42, Pa. « 


Offices in Principal Cities 


Experience—produced by skilled 
e workmen with 20 to 40 years ex- 
perience. 


5 Fast Service—a vital factor in 
e thecontinuing growth of Standard 
Steel for over 150 years. 


Standard Steel Works Division 
























ERIE 


Representatives 


ERIE BOLT acd NUT CO. 
AN 


THE CORRECT FASTENER 
FOR THE JOB! 


Precision and Quality Work- 
manship, backed up by 38 
years of Erie experience, are 
yours for thoughtful buying. 
Whether you require a fastener 
made from carbon, alloy or 
stainless steels, to special de- 
sign, to exacting specifications, 

Erie fasteners will save you 
time and expense... from 
your planning, to procure- 
ment, to fabrication. Sub- 
mit your fastener require- 
ments to us, Erie Service 
will meet the challenge. 


A | 


e PENNS YLV IA 


in Principal Cities. 


— Free Publications___ 
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Lappers, finishers 
Two new bulletins are ayailabje 
from Michigan Tool Co., one de. 
scribing the company’s rotary gear 
finisher, the other covering an ey. 
ternal lapper. With the gear 
finisher, internal gears as small as 
4-in. pitch diam can be finished: 
smaller sizes can be handled with 
a special cutter spindle. The lap- 
per, designed for lapping externa} 
gears from % in. to 20 in. diam, 
can be used to lap mate gears to- 
gether, one gear with two laps, or 
two gears on a cluster with one 
lap each. Michigan Tool Co. 


For free copy circle No. 14 on posteard, p. 67. 


Industrial dust 


Dracco Corp. has issued a new 
40-p. product bulletin to help pro- 
duction managers and engineers 
solve the problem of dust control 
and recovery problems. It con- 
tains sections on the different types 
of Dracco dust control equipment 
and its applications. Dracco Cor; 


For free copy circle No. 15 on posteard, p. 6° 


Cranes 

All moving parts of Series D Elee- 
tric Traveling Cranes except for 
winding drums, cross shafts, and 
bridge and trolley wheels, operate 
in oil in sealed housings. Eve: 
bearing is either a ball or roller 
bearing. Bridge and trolley whe 
are carried on rotating axles 


volving on anti-friction bearings.§ 


™m 


Control is by variable speed mag 
netic controllers operated by push- 
buttons on floor-controlled cran 
and by master switches mount 
in a new style pulpit operator 
cage-controlled cranes 


cage on 
More information is contained 
a new bulletin. Manning, Max 
& Moore, Inc. 


For free copy circle No. 16 on postcard, P 


Gear reducers 


Factual information on Clevelan 


worm gear speed reducers 
tained in a new mailing | 
leaflet presents on-the-job 
of Cleveland units to 
money savings and increased 
ciency of the company’s equip! 
Cleveland Worm & Gear | 


, s J 9 steard, P 67 
For free copy circle No. 17 on P 
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sending rolls 

vailable@Ml ,) Niagara bending rolls are pinch 
me de. trpe and all three rolls are power 
'Y Sears iven, Commercially true cylin- 
an ex-H rs are easily produced from thin 

Sear sets to maximum capacity of roll. 
mall as (ngitudinal grooves are provided 
lished: i rear and lower rolls for forming 
d with onal diam cylinders in one pass. 
he lap-MMM yore details on Niagara bending 
Xternal ic are contained in a new circu- 
diam, i Niagara Machine & Tool 
ars to- 


Works. 


ADS, or for free copy circle No. 18 en postcard, p. 67. 
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Water softeners 


Troubles caused by using hard 

water in industrial operations and 
2 newll the economies effected by curing 
are thoroughly discussed in a 
mprehensive 16-p. bulletin, pub- 
“ontrol lished by Permutit Co. Three basic 
types of Permutit ion-exchange 
Sila equipment are described and their 
ses explained. Permutit Co. 
For free copy circle No, 19 on postcard, p. 67. 


rd, p. 67, 
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Presses 


Verson Allsteel Press Co. has issued 
new 24-p. catalog describing its 
lraulic presses. Included are 
aight side, post types, double 

Beer acon, gap frame, horn type and a 
: ide range of special models. De- 

ed specifications are given for 
ard models. Verson Allsteel 
sCo 


Tiree copy circle No, 20 on postcard, p. 67. 


canes lm Lighting 
nt veneral Electric Co, has just issued 
atest and most elaborate of its 
ve Bett Work Better bulletins. 
ea brightness and sufficient 
lung are the main theme of the 
W leaflet. General Electric Co. 


For free copy circle No. 21 on postcard, p. 67. 
Tachometer 
® bristol Co.’s line of recording 


ting electric tachome- 
red in a 20-p. bulletin. 


leq e models for measur- 
peed of rotation or travel. 
‘sing time, speed ratios, and 
‘UM, differenee .; 1 average f 
ference and average o 
; B tol Co. 
ao ¢ 


*€ copy circle No. 22 on postcard, p. 67. 
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Experienced Foundrymen say: 
Uwaye POH 


PITTSBURGH 
CRUSHED STEEL CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 





“Certified” Samson Shot and An- 
gular Grit wear longer, clean 
better! That's because they're 
made extra-tough by a special 
automatically controlled hard- 
ening process that assures you 
fast, efficient, high-quality 
blast cleaning over and over 
again. Try “Certified” in 
your cleaning room and 

you will discover why it 
is the first choice in 
hundreds of foundries. 


All sizes graded to 
SAE specifications. 
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STEEL SHOT 
AND GRIT CO. 


Boston, Mass. 




















se 


New and improved pro- 
duction ideas, equipment, 
services and methods de. 
scribed here offer produc. 
tion economies . . . just fill 
in and mail the postcard 
on page 67 or 68. 


Contour lathe turns steep-angle contours 


Two-directional 
makes 


hydraulic tracing 
the turning of 
steep-angle contours on a new 40- 
Two hy- 
automatically 
controlled through a single valve as 


possible 


in. roll contouring lathe. 
draulic motors are 
the tracing stylus follows the con- 
tours of a flat template mounted at 
the back of the lathe. One motor 
the screw, the 
other powers the feed to the car- 


drives crossfeed 


riage. Mechanical power rapid 
traverse to the carriage and crogs 
slide in both directions is built into 
the apron. It claimed that 
feed and speed can be varied dur. 
ing a cut without interrupting the 
finish. Cross feed can be by-passed 
and length feed used separately, 
Lathe uses 40 hp de motor. R. K, 
LeBlond Machine Tool Co. 


For more data circle No. 23 on postcard, p, 61. 


is 


Flame cutter produces gears and sprockets 


Three-spindle flame cutter for pro- 
ducing gears and sprockets has the 
advantage of cutting alloy steel as 
quickly as mild steel and hardening 
while cutting with coolant stream. 
it 


or 


Jury spindle attachment makes 
to 


gears that 


possible produce sprockets 


are bigger than the ma- 


Gage checks twist drill 


The Matrix drill point measuring 
instrument checks quickly the cor- 
rect drill point angle and its cen- 
trality. Vs support the 
tapered shank drill. 
indicator dial, cen- 


Two 
straight and 
On a common 


trality is read directly to 0.001 in. 


itself. Multiple spindle de- 
sign permits automatic production 


of 3 


chine 


gears or sprockets at a time, 
in diameters up to 15 in.; 2 ata 
time up to 25 in. diam. The unitis 
to 300 


Cogmatie Co. 


said produce shapes and 
sizes of teeth. 


For more data circle No. 24 on postcard, p. 6 


points 


and angle to 1°. This portable unit 


will insure correct hole size and 
optimum drill life. Setting stand- 
ards are supplied for standard dril 
point angles. Two sizes are avail 
able. Engis Equipment Co. 


For more data circle No. 25 on postcard, p.* 


Furnace flattens, tempers thin circular pieces 


A gas-fired recirculating type fur- 
nace has a temperature range from 
to 1000°F 
flattening 


350 and is used for 


and tempering large, 
thin, circular pieces such as circular 
The burner fires into a com- 
the 


of the recirculating fan. 


Saws. 


bustion chamber on inlet side 


The com- 
bustion blower is mounted on top 
of the A Vickers hy- 


air duct. 


draulic unit is mounted on the bas 
at the left. Inside the furnace at 


° ° 49> i 
two circular cast lIron dies 44! 


in diameter. Doors provide eas 


access from either side of the fur 
nace. Control panel is between ™ 
air duct and the furnace structur 
Waltz Furnace Co. 
For more data circle No. 26 on ystcard, P- 
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Protected Type Motors 


solve tough production 
problems 


Do you need motors to operate under 


TYPE CP—Totally-enclosed Fan- 
cooled. Steel frame. 1 to 250 hp. 


r rapid 
1d crogs 
uilt into 
sd that 
ied dur. They are specifically designed for use 
‘ing the wherever EXTRA protection is demanded 


severe conditions? If you do—you can 
solve your problem easily with Wagner’s 
complete line of protected type motors. 


TYPE HP—Explosion-proof. Steel 
frame. 1 to 250 hp. 


passed —for bearings or windings... against 
arately. : corrosive vapors or abrasive dusts... 


| RE in explosive atmospheres or in exposed 


outdoor locations. 
ard, p. 67. 
In their specific applications, each of these 


Wagner Motors assures complete protec- 

tion of vital parts. Wagner Motors are TYPE EP—Totally-enclosed Fan- 
die de- i backed by more than sixty years of motor aaen on Gen tome. 2 to 
duction . building experience. 
a time, i 
2 ata * * * 


unit is : : : 

A Wagner engineer will be glad to help 

PS and “ 

you select the correct motor for your 

specific application. Consult the nearest 

rd, p. 67 ne : . 
of our 32 branch offices, or write for Bulle- 


tin MU-185 for complete information. 
TYPE JP—Explosion-proof. Cast 
iron frame. 2 to 250 hp. 





} Pd : 
a ~ _ 


TYPE RP—Drip-proof. Steel TYPE XP—Splash-proof. Cast TYPE TP—Totally-enclosed, non- 
frame. “% to 400 hp. iron frame. %% to 200 hp. ventilated. '/ to 15 hp. 


WAGNER ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
6403 Plymouth Ave., St. Louis 14, Mo., U.S.A. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS + TRANSFORMERS + INDUSTRIAL BRAKES 
AUTOMOTIVE BRAKE SYSTEMS—AIR AND HYDRAULIC 


BRANCHES IN 32 PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Janua 








-New Equipment 
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Double spindle machine grinds axle housings 


Parallel faces of rear axle housings 
for trucks are ground on the Gard- 
ner double spindle grinder. The 
machine consists of a heavy cast 
iron base supporting two opposed 
grinding heads upon slides with ball 
bearing ways. Centralized lubrica- 


tion to the ways is provided. Grind- 


Permits hours of overhead work in minutes 


The Hi-Tender is a hydraulically 
controlled unit consisting of lower 
and outer masts which elevate the 
operator into any desired position 
in off and ground work. It is con- 
trolled directly from the operator’s 
cage thus enabling him to move up, 
down or around to his work. Joint- 
ed masts allow easy manipulation 


Face milling cutter has interchangeable blades 


Improved face milling cutter has 
only three parts: blade, wedge and 
screw to be assembled with the 
steel body. The body is recessed 


below each wedge to facilitate 
quick and easy wedge removal. 


Threads are in the wedges and not 
in the body. In the event of acci- 
dent, all damage is absorbed by the 















ing heads operate hydraulically, 
permitting taking a face cut. A gpe. 
cial fixture supports the axle hous. 
ing during grinding. Production 
averages 30 per hr, removing 0,099 
in. maximum stock per surface, 4 
tolerance of 0.015 in. for flatness 
is maintained. Gardner Machine Co, 


For more data circle No. 27 on postcard, p. 67, 


of the operator up and over ob- 
structions into normally inacceggsi- 
Hi-Tender reaches out 
horizontally in radius of 200° and 
up vertically in excess of 90°. It 


ble areas. 


has speed and flexibility of move- 
ment; is engineered for safety and 
simplicity. Stemm Bros. Inc. 


For more data circle No. 28 on postcard, p. 6. 


blades and wedges and the body 
can be refitted to resume work 
quickly. Solid carbide blades are 
extra heavy and arranged radially 
for maximum blade life. New cut- 
ter can also be used as a half side 
mill. Available in standard sizes, 
right and left hand. Super Tool Co. 


For more data circle No. 29 on postcard, p. 67 





Electric shears cuts sheet metal 


Designed for performance on all 
types of sheet metal work, the easy- 
to-handle compact shears made by 
Scintilla, Ltd., Switzerland, fits the 
hand perfectly, cuts up to 16 gage 
sheet metal. Equipped with a guide 
which permits the cutting of ac- 


curate straight lines or curves, this 
portable power tool weighs 3% lb 
It is said to be fast in action, doing 
3000 cuts per min with a cutting 
speed of 5 fpm. Operates on de or 
ac. Victor J. Krieg, Inc. 


For more data circle No. 30 on postcard, p. 67 


Coil storage rack has removable tray 


space is conserved and 
equipment made more flexible in a 
new stacking type coil rack. It has 
an easily removable tray or shelf 
that makes it possible to place two 
rows of small diameter coils, one 
above the other, in a conventional 
rack. The shelf has square tubular 
steel with welded end members. 
Two longitudinal supporting rails 


Storage 


are set at 45 degrees to prevent 


marking the stock. The frame can 
be lifted out of the rack, manually, 
making the rack suitable for use 1m 
handling larger diameter coils 
Rack can be handled by fork true 
or provided with lifting eye 1 
sling and hoist. Nesting caps per 
mit safe stacking. Equipment Mfg. 
Ine. 


For more data circle No. 31 on postcard, 


Turn to Page 77 
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Continued 
Angle, plate punch P & BR 





ilically, The No. 10 Guillotine plate and Are Welders 
A spe. angle punch for punching angles, 
e hous. webs of sections or flat plates has and Electrodes 
duction a capacity of 250 tons. It is fur- 
¥ 0.099 nished with tools and positions. put welding in your plant 
# A Distance between housings is 74 on a low-cost, 
in. Ram is 72 in. long, right to ti — 
fatness left; 24 in. front to back; and the ont 


ine Co, 
rd, p. 67, 


ram has a stroke of 24% in. Drive 


is the mechanical type. Beatty Ma- 
chine & Mfg. Co. P&H DC RECTIFIER | 


WELDER 











For more data circle No. 32 on postcard, p. 67. 


Has Dial-lectric 
Control for instan- 
b taneous heat selec- 
Spring leaf truck tion at the work. 

Three sizes, 200, 
Useful for handling between opera- ene 
tions, this multi-tier spring leaf 


truck is effective where materials 


er ob- 
CESSsi- 
S out 
° and 
*. It 
move- 


P:aH 




















sees should not make contact with each eee ie 
y anc : a : 
other. Tiers are individually hinged TWINS 
to the heavy-duty upright frame. 
hb ot Each leaf may be locked in semi-up P&H AC 
position by two coil springs, one on WELDER 
; aside. Rugged steel casters insure 
body maximum mobility; skid base types Has P&H Dial-lec- 
7 are available. Rack Engineering Co. tric Instantaneous 
work are ave q Remote Control. 
$ ar 
as For more data circle No. 33 on postcard, p. 67. on NEMA — 
et ed. Connectable to 
220 and 440 volts. 
side ° e 
“ Filter unit 
: 4 oS, i a 
1 Co Ss P&H WN-301 - 
1 UO, Portable hydraulic filter ts are . 
ortable hydraulic filter units are Engine-Driven 
-* used for pumping hydraulic oil, pc 
7 2 RC WE 
from a machine, through the filter ane a 
and back into the machine or into 
this tanks for transport or storage. 
4 I The equipment has portable tanks 
oing of 55 and 20 gal, hose assemblies, 
ink > £ i F me »] 20 ° ° * . 
tit Cuno filter, Yale & Towne Model 2 Portable. Equipped with Dial-lectric 
le pump. J. N. Fauver Co., Ine. Control. Runs at only 1750 rpm. 
Welding service range, 60-375 amps., 
For more data circle No. 34 on postcard, p. 67. NEMA rated. 
p 5 
. P&H 
= SS LOW-HYDROGEN 
Ln Riding-type truck SS ELECTRODES 
ted 8 ’ m ° se 
can " New Transveyor riding-type elec- 13 types that take the prob- 
. . oe ae lem out of welding high-sul- 
ally ; tric platform truck permits 6-ft fur, free-machining, low- 
. ™ é e 7 ; alloy, and high-strength 
e in a aisle operation. Compact, light- \ steels; castings, etc. 
vils a weight, maneuverable materials Ask your PGH representative 
§ : 3 : or distributor for complete 
uck handling unit, with 4000-lb ca- information, or write for 
l ‘ free bulletins. 
for pacity, in 6 9 or 11 in. platform 
sare ie heights; platform lengths vary from ipsH| WELDING DIVISION 
' aaa 36 to 72 in. Provides load equaliza- 
fg. = 1 
hs j tion regardless of floor conditions. HARNISCHFEGER 
‘ ita U Automatic Transportation Co. CORPORATION 
For more data circle No. 35 on postcard, p. 67. 4401 W. National Ave., Milwavkee 46, Wis. 
Turn Page 
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@ With Snap-on’s Master set you're equipped for an 
exceptionally wide range of nut turning operations. 
The four Snap-on handles... Ratchet, Speeder, 
Spinner, Sliding Bar... with three extensions and 
universal joint, provide the utmost in wrench flexi- 
bility, speed, power... save time on straight-away 
jobs . . . quickly reach and turn difficult and “hidden” 
nuts. Supplied with full range of socket sizes, %¢’’ 
to 1%”, 


In thousands of plants Snap-on wrenches are used 
for production, assembly and maintenance. Write 
for the Snap-on Industrial Catalog, and general 
catalog of 4,000 Snap-on hand and power tools. 


SNAP-ON TOOLS CORPORATION 


8132-A 28th Avenue, Kenosha, Wisconsin 





*Snap-on is the trademark of Snap-on Tools Corporation 








MASTER SUPREME 


WRENCH SET 
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Ventil 


New se 
faster 
wear. 
may be 
operatio 
combine 
ventilati 
through 
centers 
rotates, 
through 
f the | 
jistribu 
wheel, 
Buffs al 
heavy d 


Blind rivet 


A 3/32-in. diam pull through blind 
rivet for installation by one person 
from one side of the work has a 
nickel plated brass sleeve for tack- 


nd 181 





Vunnin 


For more 

















Cone 






ing and fitting up purposes, and mpre 
for attaching name plates, radio ality 
sockets, etc., in close restricted |o- i filt 
‘ations. New hand tool for driving the M 
3/32 and '% in. diam rivets uses Mad 
only one hand. Huck Mfg. Co. el is 
For more data circle No. 36 on posteard, p. 67. ge 
rovide 
Reagents ota 
Four new Burrell reagents have sickly 
been developed for dependable de- ance 
terminations of specified unsatu- den 
rated hydrocarbons. They are ai 
recommended for use with Burrell nee 
gas analysis apparatus, but the firm m 
offers its branded solutions as cor- erat 
rect adjuncts to modern testing “ 
methods with all makes of equip- For mor 
ment. Burrell Corp. 
For more data circle No. 37 on postcard, p. 6 
Cold cleaners 
Operating and maintenance costs 
are said to be lowered with the use 
of new cold cleaners which remove 
such soil as heavy drawing oils, 
pigmented drawing compounds, one 
preventives, sulfurized cutting ous, 
and polar type smuts from ferrous 
metals, copper and brass. The new 
Houghto-Clean 439 and 440 com: 
bination is used at room tempera 
ture in power washers. 2. F. 
Houghton & Co. 
For more data circle No. 38 on postcard, P- ¢ 
Turn Page 
Janu 
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__New Equipment 


Continued 


Ventilated buff 


New self-ventilating buff enables 
faster buffing and reduces buff 
wear. Known as Ruff-L-Buff, it 
may be used for hand or machine 
erations. When two or more are 
ombined to make a buffing wheel, 
ventilating air enters the wheel 
through holes in the fiber-board 
enters of the buffs. As the wheel | 7 
votates, centrifugal force drives air | are presented in this 
through channels to cloth portions ; Reference Book on. forg- 
‘the buff where numerous ruffles | 

‘istribute the air through the 
wheel, cooling as it goes. Ruff-L- 
Buffs are available in standard and 
heavy duty weights, with 12, 14, 16 
nd 18 in. OD. Hanson-Van Winkle- 





Engineering, production 


and economic advantages 
A Relerence Book on Forgings a« | 
F Mtl) Mat Mielec Tilers 

















ings. Write for a copy. 


FORGINGS are unusuatty 


EFFECTIVE FOR SOLVING 
PROBLEM PART PROBLEMS 


A problem part problem, however 
complex, often ceases to be a problem 
once all the aspects of the part are 

checked with the unrivaled 
economic and mechanical advan- 
tages of closed die forgings and 
the closed die forging process 


Yunning Co. 


For more data circle No. 39 on postcard, p. 67. 


Condensifilter 
mpressed air of instrument 
lity is provided by dehydrating 
ind filtering ordinary plant air in 
the Model B-30-D Condensifilter. 
[ f wire mesh, to which flan- 
s securely attached, the cart- 
idge has a radial fin design which 
rovides over 540 sq in. of filtering 
When the filter becomes 
ty, the entire cartridge can be 
iickly replaced, keeping mainte- 
e time to a minimum. The 
densing unit is designed to pro- 
le the greatest possible heat ex- 
nge area. Trap for discharging 


mulated oe a i for producing parts. Whatever the 
rated, snap action. ankison 
— 8 nature of problems that make 
r more data cirele No. 40 on postcard, p. 67. 


a problem part, consult a 
forging engineer to determine 
the extent to which forgings 
can help you solve them. 


DROP FORGING —_—_————a 
ASSOCIATION 


605 HANNA BLOG. + CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


Please send 60-page booklet entitled “Metal 
Quality—How Hot Working Improves 
Properties of Metal’’, 1949 Edition. 


Nome 
Position 


Company 





Address 
Turn Page = 
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Tiny holes? . ... . Easy! 
Accurate holes? . . . . . Easy! 


Holes on production schedules? . .. .. 

















Hamilton Drilling Machines can do it! 
And withdraw the drill undamaged 
from hole after hole after hole! 


LEARN HOW! 


Write for the series of Hamilton Drilling 
Machine Bulletins and Price Lists. 
(There is also a companion Tapping Machine. 
Shall we send that bulletin along with the others?) 





Shown here is the Hamilton 
Varimatic, Super Sensitive, Vari- 
able Speed, Small Hole Drilling 
Machine, one of four models, 
each particularly adapted to the 
work for which intended, all 


equally precise. 


THE P 
: tee o a COMPANY 


SO. NINTH STREET © HAMILTON ® OHIO e Ue Se A 





Is Your Plant “Well Informed” ? 


te Keep your entire plant abreast of the latest developments in the Metalworking 
industry by distributing extra copies of THE IRON AGE to all department 
heads. 


te An extro subscription or two will make the vast storehouse of information pro- 
vided each week in THE IRON AGE available to many additional employees 
in your organization. 
Additional sebscriptions $8 per year 
Write: CIRCULATION MANAGER 


Se lronAge 


100 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 






——New Equipment 


Continued 


Motor starter 


A new magnetic motor starter fea. 
tures vertical overloads below the 
contactor. It is designed especially 
to be used with the new Crouse. 
hinds M52, Type EPC explosion 
proof condulet. Much smaller jy 
size and lighter in weight than con- 
ventional controls, the starters offe 
a number of advantages: they re- 
quire smaller condulets, reducing 
initial costs; installation is faster 
and easier—two men can hang even 
the largest sizes. Lighter, smaller 
supporting racks are used. Arrow- 
Hart & Hegeman Electric Co. 





For more data circle No. 41 on postcard, p. 67 
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Forge furnace 

A new firing method on the Marx 
ley forge furnace protects the opel 
ator from extreme heat. By intro 
ducing gas and air at the slot, 
flames are kept in the furnace ane 
cannot come out the front of 
slot. Neither water nor air curtail 
are required. Scale is held to a ™! 
mum because of the luminous flam 
achieved by the method a 
heating is effected becaus: 

large heat release in pro} 
furnace volume. Morrison [nds 
tries, Inc. 


vd. p. 67 
For more data circle No. 42 on po i, P 
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__—— Personnel 


The fron Age 


SALUTES 


Philip McKenna 


A creative thinker and planner, 
he's been solving tough metallur- 
gical problems since his teens. 


8, 1953 








yHILIP McKENNA was 16 when he invented a method of separating nickel 
and cobalt. At 19 he developed a process for purifying ferrotungsten. In 
the years since he has made many other contributions to the field of metallurgy. 


These include development of a process for refining ores and other raw mate- 
rials. He was the first successful commercial producer of cemented carbides for 
steel-cutting applications. 


Now 55, Phil is president of Kennametal, Inc., Latrobe, Pa. The Who's Who 
people list him as a “manufacturer” but he would rather be known as a creative 
thinker and planner, which he is. 


It’s like pulling teeth to get Philip McKenna to talk about himself. But 
he’ll open up with little or no prodding on a variety of other subjects ranging 
from metallurgy to economics. 


For one, he is a long-time crusader for a return to the gold standard. As 
national chairman of the Gold Standard League, he is convinced that reinstate- 
ment of the Gold Coin Standard is the answer to many of our present-day prob- 
lems, including inflation. And he’ll back up what he says with facts. 


When he wants to relax, Phil tosses his clubs into the back of his car and 
heads for the golf course. He admits to being just an average golfer but if he 
ever retires, his friends have been warned they’d better take up the sport if they 
want to catch up with him. 
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Arthu 
dent, A. 
NJ. 
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CARBURETORS + BURNERS «+ FIRE CHECKS 
ATMOSPHERE & INERT GAS GENERATORS 
ADSORPTIVE DRYERS + SINGEING EQUIPMENT 


Willia 
dent, D' 
kee, suc 
who was 
Willia 
ant to fy 
STEWA 
cago. 
Willis 
sistant 
STEEL 
Erwii 
executi 
ce - ] 
x } S es C CHINE 
How Signode Steel Strapping Co. tempers ae 
650 feet of steel st inut THIg 
eet of steel strap every minute — 
At the Signode plant in Sparrows Point, tinuously at maximum heating efficiency C. I 
Md., turning out up to a thousand miles of with a substantial savings in fuel costs. preside 
steel strap daily calls for fast, efficient pro- Offer a greater heating surface, faster heat HILL 
duction line techniques. One highly impor- _ recovery, lower dross formation, even lower eniiniiiaitlectatbithe 
. ° ° ° ° ca! 
tant phase in the final processing is the room temperatures. At the same time, this cunne thentitmiinien ewe in -~_ 
tempering bath. Here, Signode called on Kemp unit enables Signode to eliminate use. Features Kemp Carburetor, Gent I 
Kemp Engineers to supply the 15 ton, gas- _ costly temperature override and open flame eee ic R 
: . deliver complete combustion . . CHEN 
operated Immersion Melting Pot shown fire hazards. without waste... without . } 
: 5 tinkering. One-pipe air and fuel Mich, 
— Now steel ee uniformly tem- Let Kemp Solve Your Problems in cal cneen th heen il c 
pered at the rate of 650 feet per minute. These same advantages apply to all types Cape een. Joh 
Kemp Offers More Advantages of melting or heating operations. Whether dent 
By installing Kemp Immersion Heating, you are engaged in tempering, annealing, eas TION 
: oe ; ; nd tech TION 
Signode benefits in many ways. Unlike descaling, coating, etc., you can rely on rer a ar spe ano ate Wade 
underfired pots, Kemp pots are not subject Kemp Immersion Heating. Why not find information, write fer Bu - Ove aie 
to periodic and expensive shutdowns... out how Kemp Engineers can help you, = — aegpneaam 
won’t crack or break. They operate con- save you money? St., Baltimore 2, Maryland j 









__— Personnel 


Arthur R. Purdy, re-elected presi- 
dent, A. R. PURDY CO., Lyndhurst, 


NJ. 


William W. Winkler, elected presi- 
dent, DURANT MFG. CO., Milwau- 
kee, succeeding William K. Winkler, 
who was made chairman of the board. 


William E. Judd, appointed assist- 
ant to president and board chairman, 
STEWART-WARNER CORP., Chi- 
cago. 


William G. Whyte, appointed as- 
sistant to the vice-president, U. S. 
STEEL CORP. 


Erwin J. Baumrucker, appointed 
executive assistant to the executive 
e- president, CLEARING MA- 
CHINE CORP., Chicago. 


R. G. Schrock, appointed executive 
vice-president, THE EUCLID ELEC- 
rRIC & MFG. CO., Madison, Ohio. 


C. Howard Paul, elected a vice- 
president, MACKINTOSH - HEMP- 
HILL CO., Pittsburgh. 


George H. Baker, elected vice-presi- 
dent in charge of Employee and Pub- 
i¢ Relations Dept.. WYANDOTTE 


CHEMICALS CORP., Wyandotte, 
Mich, 


John W. Brown, elected vice-presi- 
dent in charge of dealer sales, NA- 
ONAL GYPSUM Co., Buffalo; and 
Wade W. Hildinger, named general 
sales Manager of dealer sales. 


J Roy Barefoot, Jr., elected vice- 
President THE FEDERAL MA- 
CHINE WELDER CO., Warren, 


Harry W. Poole, appointed director 
‘quality control, SUPERIOR TUBE 


0» Norristown, Pa.; and Richard L. 
“, appointed development metal- 
January 8, 1953 
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W. Walter Jablon, appointed vice- 
president in charge of sales, DAVID 
BOGEN CO., New York. 


E. Lester Fix, appointed associate 
director of research, PITTSBURGH 
PLATE GLASS CO., Pittsburgh; 
Brooks, J. Dennison, appointed as- 
sistant director of research, and Dr. 
James E. Archer, named assistant di- 
rector of research. 


C. R. Sample and C. S. Petrasch, Jr., 
named vice-presidents, FORD, BA- 
CON & DAVIS, New York; and C. J. 
Abbott, will become senior vice-presi- 
dent. 


Joseph V. Smith, elected chairman 
of the board and chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee, HUBBARD & CO., 
Pittsburgh. 


Bayard A. Allis, appointed director 
of public relations, BARIUM STEEL 
CORP., New York. 


William K. Markwell, appointed di- 
rector of sales, GUNNISON HOMES, 
INC., housing subsidiary of U. S. 
Steel. 


Francis W. Theis, appointed direc- 
tor of development, Barberton, Ohio 
plant, COLUMBIA - SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORP. 


Paris F. Young, promoted to super- 
intendent of the Machine Shop, TEM- 
CO. AIRCRAFT CORP., Dallas; and 
Wilson H. Benson, promoted from 
assistant superintendent to superin- 
tendent of Parts & Tool Control. 


J. Rae Strirrat, appointed manager, 
newly-established marketing research 
and product planning section, Chem- 
ical Div.. GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


Haldeman Finnie, elected director, 
ROTARY ELECTRIC STEEL CORP., 
Detroit. 





GEORGE H. LOVE, named chair- 
man of the board, The M. A. Hanna 
Co., Cleveland. 





JOSEPH H. THOMPSON, named 
chairman of Hanna Coal & Ore 
Corp. 





IRVING T. BENNETT, promoted to 
vice-president in charge of manu- 
facturing, Revere Copper & Brass 
Inc., New York. 


o7 











Personnel 


Continued 


Robert Guelcher, appointed indus- L. W. Ben Early, named manager 
trial engineer, AJAX FLEXIBLE of sales in the Salt Lake City office, 
COUPLING CO., INC., Westfield, HERCULES POWDER CO., Wilming- 
ses ton. 


Gerald D. Fisher, appointed assist- Gerald E. Smart, placed in charge 
ant sales manager, Hardware Prod- of the plant Engineering Dept., AL- 
ucts Dept., Wickwire Spencer Steel LIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO.. Norwood 
Div. THE COLORADO FUEL & (Ohio) Works. 

IRON CORP., and William B. Kemp- Albert H 
ton, appointed sales manager. 


. Lindsay, appointed man- 
ager, newly expanded service depart- 
ment, NICKEL CADMIUM BAT- 
ergineer, environmental test chamber TERY CORP., New York. 


oe oa ee ng sa Pe named reps ae GEORGE SCHWARTZ, named vice. 
» 4 ’ ager, Toledo Plant No. 1, DOEHLER president and treasurer, Wyandotte 

JARVIS CORP.; and Charles I. Hodg- Chemicals Corp., Wyandotte, Mich. 

son, named works manager, Plant 

No. 2. 


Fred L. Schmidt, appointed senior 


Raymond G. Fisher, appointed di- 
rector of economic research, CONTI- 
NENTAL CAN CO., New York. 

, Homer W. Sussman has been ap- 

Jerry G. Rizzo, appointed manager, 
Export Dept., ELLIOT CO., Jeannette, 
Pa. 


pointed general sales manager, CO- 
LUMBIA ELECTRIC MFG. CO., 
Cleveland. 


John Wyman Judson has been ap- Richard T. Patriquin, appointed 


pointed quality control supervisor, —§ New York sales manager, PENNSYL- 
ELECTRIC REGULATOR CORP., VANIA FLEXIBLE METALLIC 
Norwalk, Conn, TUBING CO., Philadelphia. 


W. W. Leonard, appointed assistant Charles A. Frawley, joins the sales 
manager of Tubular Sales, THE COL- staff of NORTHWEST CHEMICAL 
ORADO FUEL & IRON CORP. CO., Detroit. 
wes _— LOGAN T. JOHNSTON, elected 
vice-president in charge of sales, 
Armco Steel Corp. 


FILLING A GOVERNMENT ORDER. Final shipping inspection 
of air inlet horns used in jet test cell equipment. An example of 
the all-gage all-metal any quantity spinning capacity 
available at Teiner. Write for newest color brochure 


J. H. DOWLING, named assistant 
vice-president in charge of market 
ing, Fallansbee Steel Corp. 


; ay) a) GEORGE M. CARVLIN, nomed 
general manager, Engineering & 


Co. 


CO. INC. 134 TREMONT ST., EVERETT 49, MASS. Construction Div., Koppers 
, Inc., Pittsburgh. 


THE TRON AcE 
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_ AWAITING ORDERS <IR!” 


— 


J 


CHIEF KEOKUK: |. . and ready with Electro-Silvery to help industry 
attack problems of iron and steel production .. . 


PRINCESS WENATCHEE: _ | like helping to make the metal that went 
into this tank and other products vital to the defense program... 
> CHIEF KEOKUK UR: Hey, Pop, what is Electro-Silvery? 


CHIEF KEOKUK: Electro-Silvery, Son, is a form of ferro-silicon that 
acts as a vital control element in the production of iron and steel... 


PRINCESS WENATCHEE: and the largest producer in the world of 
this vital ingredient is Keokuk Electro-Metals Company! 


=” kao } 

1 nm & —- a 
Keokuk Electro-Silvery is used by foundries and 
steel plants in the form of these three pigs, weigh- 
ing 60 pounds ...30 pounds... and 12% pounds. 





a ’ 
‘ 
-” 


ELECTRO-METALS COMPANY 


KEOKUK, IOWA 
WENATCHEE DIVISION: WENATCHEE, WASHINGTON 


SALES AGENTS: MILLER AND COMPANY 
332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois 
3504 Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
915 Olive St., St. Louis 1, Missouri 











.. or Released 
in an Instant 


Faster assembly . . . no more 

failures of fasteners. GREER 

STOP NUTS hold firm 

against jolts, shocks, shimmy, 

cuncu vee 4WObbles . . . any vibration, 
any kind. 

ant tightly . . . these famous nuts 
never work loose. Yet an 


wsteUMENT §=ordinary hand wrench gives 
MOUNTING . ¢ 
instant release. The tough, 


, built-in GREERCOID collar 
= does it . . . and seals against 
fluid leakage, too! 


ae Study your fastener problem. 
Over 3000 types and sizes. 
Consult GREER. Proved on 
thousands of products. Meets 
gov't and military specifica- 
tions. 





Bolt threads are gripped 











Write 


GREER STOP NUT CO. 


eae 2620 Flournoy, Chicago 12, Ill. 


SOY ITE 





—Personnel 
Continued 


J. M. Adler, made assistant man- 
ager, New York branch office, JAMES 
FLETT ORGANIZATION, INC., Chi- 
cago. 


Ray W. Retterer, appointed admin- 
istrator of IBM engineering, INTER- 
NATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES, 
New York. 


Hubert J. McCormick, appointed 
sales manager, Caldwell plant, LINK- 
BELT CO., Chicago. 


Richard Stockton, appointed district 
manager, Northeast district, ST. 
PAUL HYDRAULIC HOIST, Min- 
neapolis. 


Philip Del Valle, appointed plant 
manager, Synchro Div., BECKMAN 
INSTRUMENTS, INC., South Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 


Robert M. Griffin, appointed sales 
representative, Phoenix, Ariz., AUTO- 
MATIC TRANSPORTATION CO., 
Chicago. 


H. J. Van Buskirk, appointed dis- 
trict manager, Pittsburgh area, DE- 
WALT INC., subsidiary of American 
Machine & Foundry Co. 


James P. Gentry, Jr., appointed 
sales manager, The Standard Elec- 
tric Div.. STANDARD DAYTON 
CORP., Dayton, Ohio. 


OBITUARIES 


Edward A. Uehling, 103, founder, 
Uehling Instrument Co., Paterson, 
N. J. suddenly. 


Joseph Kent Harrison, Sr., 74, wide- 
ly known throughout the steel indus- 
try, and open hearth superintendent 
at the Ashland, Ky., and Butler, Pa., 
plants of Armco Steel Corp., suddenly 
at his home in Butler, Pa. of a heart 
attack. 


Jervis B. Webb, inventor of mass 
production equipment and overhead 
conveyors, at his home in Birming- 
ham, Ala. He was the founder of the 
Jervis B. Webb Co. and Huron Forge 
& Machine Co. 


William E. Karnuth, 49, district 


sales manager, Peter A. Frasse & 
Co., Inc., Syracuse, New York, re- 
cently. bal! 


Chester O. Barnes, sales manager, 
Hoist Div., Harnischfeger Corp.. of a 
heart attack in Milwaukee recently. 


If your shell, rocket or Burster job 
specifies brazing with Silver Alloy 
Rings, it will pay you to contact the 
one manufacturer who completes the 
job — and at minimum costs, 





— 


Alloying to certified Govt. Specifica- 
tions, rolling, wire drawing and ring 
forming to your Blue Print tolerances 
— all these processes performed in 
one UNITED WIRE mill! Meaning 
. one control — of alloy composi- 
tion, of precise ring dimensions, of 
shipping schedules! And... 
A competent and experienced staff of 
brazing specialists, with their com- 
pletely modern laboratory, is anxious 
to work with you. 
If you have any silver alloy brazing 
problems, why not turn them over to 


O 
O 
O 

O 





PRODUCERS OF: 
SIL-BOND 50 
Govt. Grade IV 
¥& SIL-BOND 45 
Govt. Grade VII 


HK SIL-BOND 35 
Govt. Grade Vill 


W SIL-FLUX 
1121 


Govt. 4- 


Contact your nearest UNITED WIRE 
Welding Supply distributor or write 
our nearest office. 





UNITED WIRE 


& SUPPLY CORPORATION 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 





SALES OFFICES 
A 
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iminate heat checking— 
Elimina 9 Teehnical Articles 





How To Increase Your 


MeN Te 


Type of diecasting metal and its melting point gov- 
erns the proper choice of die steel. Heat checking 


and metal wash of dies can be kept to a minimum by 


By L. F. Spencer careful selection and heat treatment of dies. By using 


Chief Metallurgist 
Landers, Frary & Clark 
New Britain, Conn. 


the right type of steel die insert, one zinc diecasting 


company increased its die life 1000 pct. 


@¢ TREMENDOUS ADVANCES that have been without danger of creep or slow deformation 
made in the diecasting field have been due to under stress. 

1) the introduction of modern mechanical In the aluminum-silicon-copper alloys, 85,380 
equipment; (2) the improvement of materials and 384 good castability along with improved 
used in the manufacture of equipment com- machining properties are combined. The latter 
ponents; (3) the improvement of alloy com- property being influenced by the copper addi- 
positions used to produce the component die- tion. In the melting range of these alloys, 
cast parts. The improvement of tool steels for varying from 1100° to 1200°F, such difficulties 
diecasting dies along with the introduction of as heat checking of dies and an increase of 
the more rugged equipment have made it pos- core pin wear occur sooner as compared to 
sible to use more extensively the zinc, alumi- that experienced in casting the zinc base alloys. 
num, magnesium and copper base alloys. The 
improvement of a high purity zinc (99.99 pct) 
has overcome many of the earlier difficulties 
experienced with diecasting of the zine base 
alloys. 





The magnesium diecast alloy, Alcoa Alloy 
AM263, with a melting point of 1120°F, is some- 
what more difficult to cast. Magnesium gains 
strength more slowly! than aluminum while it 
cools as a casting in the die. Consequently, the 
tendency of castings to crack must be counter- 
acted by suitable diecasting techniques. The 


750°F : = tendency of molten metal to solder to the die 
(00°F. The low pouring temperature has mini- is less in the case of magnesium than for 


mes ca ret a tcc aluminum so that the die will usually have a 
y close dimensional longer life. 

tolerances and they are easily machined and 
finished when so required. 

The development of a high purity zine has 
overcome the previous difficulties of instability The copper base alloys as diecastings are 
and deterioration precluding the necessity of limited, chiefly due to their relative high cost. 
close control of impurities within the diecast Thus, due to the high casting temperatures 
alloy chosen. Both the aluminum and magne- ranging from 1600°F and upward, such diffi- 
sun base alloys have the inherent advantage culties as rapid wear and heat checking of 
of being light in weight. In addition, alloys dies will be experienced.? Die steels employed 
of this type are not sensitive to traces of im- to cast the copper base alloys are good from 
purities. They retain their physical properties 1000 to 10,000 cycles. This figure given is often 
and dimensions at higher temperatures than exceeded but with a sacrifice on surface finish 
the zine-base alloy types; and sustained loads quality of the finished product. The number of 
cal applied to die castings of these metals cycles obtainable will be actually dependent 


Of the modern materials, the zinc base alloys 
are the most widely used due to the relatively 
low melting temperature of approximately 


Copper-base alloys hard on dies 
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Diecasting Equipment 


Cold chamber machines are used 
for higher melting point metals 


upon the surface finish desired in the com- 
pleted component. 

Both the “goose-neck” and the cold chamber 
machine are in use for the discasting of metals; 
the former type is employed in the production 
of zine and, in some instances, aluminum. 

About 500 lb psi is the maximum air pressure 
normally considered practical in the goose-neck 
chamber which often limits the size casting 
that can be produced. The cold chamber ma- 
chine, where pressures ranging from 5000 to 
50,000 lb psi can be obtained, is the more fre- 
quently employed. The advantages of this type 
equipment are: (1) the higher pressures pro- 


Q4 











vide a means of injecting the alloy, before it 
chills, into thin sections or to the remote parts 
of an intricate casting more rapidly and more 
compietely; (2) the higher pressures provide 
an effective means in handling difficult casting 
aioys; (3) the density of the casting can be 
increased thus minimizing porosity. The cold 
chamber machines are employed in diecasting 
the higher melting point materials such as alu- 
minum, magnesium and the copper base alloys. 
this equipment type is especially necessary in 
the diecasting of magnesium alloy due to the 
extreme oxidizable nature of this material. 
The chemical c3mposition of the tool steels 
employed in the shaping of hot metal, for a 
given diecasting procedure, will vary over a 
wide range. The type of steel chosen is de- 
pendent upon the service conditions encoun- 
tered on a specific application. The prime 
selective factor is the temperature to which the 
die will be heated during its operational life. 
Thus, the casting of a material within the lead 
base alloy group, the relatively low operating 
temperature would only require an inexpensive 
tool material such as a plain carbon steel. In 
many instances, it is not necessary to give the 
completed die a subsequent heat treatment. With 
zine base alloys, carbon steel can be employed. 


Courtesy: The Bethlehem Stee! Co., Bethleher Pa. 
FIG. I—Use of type 4 die steel increased production of the necktie clasp shown above by 1000 pet. 
Die sections and master hobs are also shown. 
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POPULAR STEELS FOR DIECASTING DIES 























re a a ane 
ie | Chemical Composition - Per Cent 
T » ' | ee ee 
8 Nunber c | mo | si oe Tt hee rode ee Others | Diecasting Alloy 
Je ee Tre) Re re — a Pra Cen Fe ah ee a 
ld 0.43 0.85 | 0.30 1.15 | 0.50 eceuse es) Zn base 
0.70 0.70 0.20 | 0.80 ‘| 0.25 Ni-1.60 | Zn base 
g 0.50 0.60 | 0.25 1.00 | 0.20 af iakiastaia | Zn base 
u- 2... chubaalt a 0.40 0.20 | 4.50 OS | Al and Mg base 
; 0.35 0.30 1.00 | 6.00 0.45 1.40 | 1.50 | Al and Mg base 
8. ; 0.40 0.30 1.00 | 5.00 0 | 1.30 ‘| Al and Mg base 
be ? 0.40 0.25 a ee: 4.65 | Aland Mg base 
- cove} 080 | 0.25 | O30 3.50 0.6 | 90 |........ Cu base : 
9 ‘| 0.40 0.25 0.25 3.50 0.50 14.00 Cu base 
10 ‘| 0.26 0.25 0.25 3.50 0.50 14.00 Cu base 
i ‘| 0.32 0.35 0.50 12.00 1.00 12.00 Cu base 
Is 
e- Where long production runs are to be antici- is ignored and the life of any die composition 
1- pated, it is usually good economics to employ is based on the fragility of memory. 
e an alloy steel such as is exemplified by the As the higher melting point diecasting alloys 
le chromium-vanadium and the chromium-molyb- are employed, die maintenance increases pro- 
e. denum types. Additional benefits are derived portionally while service life decreases. In the 
d by heat treating the die. Care in heat treat- casting of both the aluminum and magnesium 
g ment should be practiced and above all, correct base alloys, a heat treated steel like the 5.0 pct 
e records of production life in terms of ‘shots’ Cr type is a pre-requisite. The copper base 
n should be maintained. This is of considerable alloys usually require the high tungsten type 
e importance when a new die composition is to die steel which will normally have a high red- 
h be compared to a type which has been pre- hardness. Temperature problems in diecasting 
1. viously employed. In most shops, this phase may be alleviated to some degree by water 





Se es 





Courtesy: The Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
FIG. 2—Finished die with the hobbed inserts in place. Photos courtesy of Bethlehem Steel Co. 
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cooling the die. However, this procedure is 
limited by such factors as size and shape of 
die; design of die; and type of tool material 
chosen for the die material. 

The greatest difficulty that is encountered in 
diecasting dies, when operated at relatively 
high temperatures, is that of heat checking. 
This defect appears as a network of very fine 
cracks on the die surface which detracts from 
the appearance of the finished cast section. 
This defect often causes subsequent difficulties 
in the finishing operations. This defect is due 
to the thermal differential that exists between 
the surface of the die and the inner portion. 
The resultant differential expansion rate occurs 
on heating which is followed by a subsequent 
contraction on cooling. When the combination 
of these two forces exceeds the elastic limit 
heat checking occurs. 

The tendency toward heat checking cannot 
be determined under laboratory conditions. 
The only method of evaluating this factor is 
by actual service records. Fortunately, an 
economical production of both magnesium and 
aluminum diecastings can be realized before 
heat checking becomes serious. So far, this 
is not true in the diecasting of the copper base 
alloys. 

Other considerations in die selection? include 
the following: (1) structural soundness and 
uniformity: (2) good machinability; (3) suffi- 
cient strength and hardness to resist deforma- 
tion in service; (4) sufficient toughness to 
resist cleavage cracking; (5) high resistance 
to erosion or washing action of the diecasting 
alloy; (6) high thermal conductivity; (7) low 
coefficient of thermal expansion; (8) dimen- 
sional stability during heat treatment. 

Regarding (3), a heat treatment of a selected 
alloy to obtain sufficient strength and hardness 
is of importance to resist that deformation 
which may result by the high closing and cast- 


TABLE II 
PACKING MATERIAL 


How it Affects Surface Carbon 





Analysis of Material Tested, Type 5 


Carbon... . 0.35 pet 
Manganese 0.24 pct 
Silicon 0.90 pet 
Tungsten 1.43 pet 
Chromium 5.10 pet 
Molybdenum 1.55 pet 





Chemical Analysis of Surface Carbon after Exposure 





Carbon Content, Per Cent* 


| _ First Second | Third Fourth 
Method of Pack | 0.015 in | 0.015in. | 0.015 in. | 0.015 in. 


isha an tee | aegis 
Packed in Charcoal 
Cast Iron Chips 

Burned Pitch Coke 


eee 
Sx 
ess 
SE2S 
see 
aBs 
ess 
SSE 


* The center carbon of each specimen was 0.35 pct. C. 
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ing pressures normally experienced. Remnants 
of flash may remain on the die face from pre- 
vious injections which, if not removed, may 
contribute to two damaging effects. If the die 
is harder than 375 bhn, flash remnants will] be 
squeezed between the matching faces creating 
a high local pressure. Conversely, if the die 
material has a hardness less than a 375 Bho, 
the flash remnant may be embedded. ‘his re- 
sultant peening action may be the cause of 
poor closing of matching faces and subse- 
quently may require reconditioning. In an 
extreme case, where the flash metal is adjacent 
to the edge of the cavity, it may cause a cave-ip 
toward the impression during a casting cycle. 
The steel compositions having a hardness of 
375 to 460 Bhn show a minimum of peening 
and cave-in. 

Cleavage cracking, which occurs to a con- 
siderable extent at sharp corners and fillets, 
is a result of stress concentrations above the 
tensile strength of the material. The defect 
first appears as minute cracks which later, 
upon the repeated application of stress, ma) 
develop into a serious fracture. This difficulty 
can be minimized by selecting a material which 
has sufficient toughness to absorb these 
stresses. A more reliable preventative is the 
use of proper die design so that focal points 
of high stress are not introduced. 

The erosive action of the incoming meta! 
during a diecasting procedure is usually con- 
fined to a small area within the die. One pro- 
cedure to minimize this condition is by the use 
of inserts if permissible. The 5.1 pct Cr, 1.0 pet 
Mo, 1.0 pet V steel, indicated by Type 6 an- 
alysis in Table I has good resistance to this 
type of metal wash. 
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Die Steels 


Proper selection and heat treat- 





ment of die steels important. 


The die steels given in Table I are con 
veniently classified in the right hand column 
by usage for different type casting alloys. 

The compositions given in Table I are a £00 
cross section of what materials are commer 
cially available as die material in this } 
ticular field. However, there may be oe! 
compositions available which will be varia 
to the analyses given. 
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Type 1, a tool steel used for zinc diecasting 
dies, is frequently purchased in the heat treated 
condition at @ hardness of approximately 300 
Bhn. At this hardness, the analysis will ma- 
chine quite readily. It has sufficient alloy to 
provide air hardening properties capable of 
producing a hardness of 275 to 325 Bhn in 
sizes as large as 20 x 10 in. upen cooling in 
still air. While this material is not a hobbing 
steel, in the strict sense of the term as applied 
to the very low carbon steels, hobbed impres- 
sions in the annealed material can be produced. 
It is usually necessary to inter-space hobbing 
operations and stress anneals to obtain sharp 
impressions. This is particularly true where 
medium depth impressions are to be produced. 
Stress relief is usually done at 1300° to 1350°F 
for a time period varying from 1 to 3 hr. 


For short runs use types 2 and 3 

Types 2 and 8 are similar in application to 
Type 1. Type 3 is chosen usually for short 
service. In this case, it may be used in the 
as-rolled or heat treated condition, and works 
best at a range of 217 to 255 Bhn. In this 
condition, the steel is readily machinable and 
may be easily polished. Where long production 
runs are expected, a hardness of approximately 
388 to 400 Bhn is recommended. This can be 
obtained by quenching in oil from a hardening 
temperature of 1600°F followed by 900°F tem- 
pering. Due to the low carbon content of 
Type 3 analysis, it is not susceptible to decar- 
burization under normal handling conditions. 


Heat treat type 4 for best service 

Type 4 is truly a hobbing material having 
the characteristic low carbon content along 
with sufficient alloying elements to give it the 
desirable properties in the heat treated con- 
dition. This type composition has been used 
with considerable success in the diecasting of 
zine novelty necktie clasps. This specific ap- 
plication has resulted in a 1000 pct increase 
in die life than had been obtained with a 
normal type hobbing steel. The hobbing was 
performed on the annealed material, which had 
hardness of 109 Bhn. The operation was per- 
formed in one push in a 300-ton press. The die 
sections, the master hobs and the completed 
item are illustrated in Fig. 1. In this specific 
instance, hardening of the die section is ob- 
tained by air cooling directly from the carburiz- 
ing temperature of 1700°F. The finished die 
with the hobbed inserts are illustrated in Fig. 2. 
There is little choice between Types 5 and 
5a, both have similar properties in the hard- 
ened condition. However, Type 6 is the more 
Popular grade due to its better machining 
Properties. These compositions, which have 
deen quite successful for aluminum and mag- 
hesium diecasting dies, exhibit very little size 
change in hardening and are free from any 
tendency to warp or distort during heat treat- 
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TABLE Ill 
RESULTS ON GAS NITRIDING 





(a) Nominal Composition of Material Nitrided, Type 6. 








Carbon f . 0.40 pet 
Silicon... . ews ‘ 1.00 pet 
Chromium cocesscee Queue 
Molybdenum vuucese BUEN 
Sian ve ceegies 1.00 pet 
(b) Results upon Nitriding. 
Depth of _ Case Core 
Nitrided Case, Hardness, | Hardness. 
Cycle Inches | Re | Re 
| | 
BOO. 6. | 0.007 | 72 49 
48 hr | 0.012 73 47 
72 he 0.019 74 45 
i 





Note: Case Hardness converted to Re from 15-N Rockwell superficial 
test. 


ment. Blocks that were 16 x 14 x 4 in. thick, 
were flat within 0.0005 in. after receiving a 
standard hardening treatment.5 In addition, 
full hardness can be obtained with both com- 
position types, even in large sections. On the 
same size block, which was cooled in still air 
from 1850°F, a uniform hardness of Re 52 was 
obtained. Speciments as large as 30 in. in diam, 
weighing 2800 lb upon air cooling from 1900°F 
have a hardness of Re 44. 

Pack hardening of the comp!eted die to pre- 
vent objectionable scaling and sweating is pre- 
ferred. A suggested packing material is pitch 
coke that has been heated to remove the vola- 
tile matter wherein a mesh size of 6 to 8 is 
recommended. Pitch coke does not shrink on 
heating so there is no danger of the die becom- 
ing exposed. The importance of using a cor- 
rect packing material cannot be over-empha- 
sized. Hot work dies of this analysis may fail 
early from heat checking by the presence of 
either carburization or decarburization prod- 
ucts on the exposed surfaces. 

In this regard, results indicated in Table II 
are of interest. The purpose of this test was 
to determine the carburizing effect of the ma- 
terials listed when employed as a packing ma- 
terial. The specimens employed for the test 
were approximately 3% in. sq x 6 in. long. 
Each section was packed in a container so that 
the steel] was surrounded by approximately one 
in. of packing material. Each box had a rod 
inserted through the center to determine when 
the steel reached the quenching temperature. All 
the boxes were pre-heated at one time at 1500°F 
and were held at this temperature for two hr 
to assure complete soaking. The boxes were 
then transferred to another furnace operating 
at a temperature of 1850°F. It took approxi- 
mately one hr and 25 min to reach this tem- 
perature, after which they were held for two 
hr for complete soaking followed by a furnace 
cool. From the results indicated, both charcoal 
and cast iron chips compare unfavorably to 
burnt pitch coke. 

Complete soaking is essential at the harden- 
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Nitriding improves die life and 
prevents sticking of the casting 
to the die cavity. 


ing temperature with most of the high alloyed 
materials. The presence of complex chromium 
carbides will require sufficient soak so as to 
obtain complete solution which insures a better 
service life. A tempering temperature from 
1050° to 1150°F. is usually employed. A hard- 
ness Re 47 to 50 is recommended for diecasting 
dies handling molten aluminum. 

The use of nitriding to produce a high skin 
hardness on diecasting dies is controversial, 
however there is no question as to the bene- 
fits of this type of heat treatment for slide- 
ways or other wear members. It is often desir- 
able to nitride diecasting dies to improve die 
life and to prevent sticking of the casting to 
the die cavity. The results of gas nitriding a 
Type 6 composition is given in Table III. Sec- 
tions tested were % in. sq hardened at 1850°F 
and drawn at 1050°F. The samples were ground 
and gas nitrided as given above. 

The analysis represented by Type 7 is an es- 
tablished performer in the diecasting of both 
aluminum and magnesium base alloys. The 
tungsten content increases the hot working 
properties of this material and provides great 
resistance to both heat checking and washing. 
Air hardening is preferred so as to keep 
distortion to a minimum. Hardening in either 
a controlled atmosphere furnace or pack hard- 
ening in a suitable compound to prevent sur- 
face chemistry changes is preferred. Slow pre- 
heating and transfer to a high heat of approxi- 
mately 1850°F is recommended. A hardness of 
approximately 555 Bhn should be obtained upon 
air quenching. 


Type 8 shows good toughness 


The tempering operation should follow as 
soon as the die reaches 150°F. The tempering 
temperature is between 1050° to 1100°F for a 
time period of approximately four hr for every 
inch of thickness. 

Composition Type 8 has many of the char- 
acteristics of high speed steel, however it pos- 
sesses greater toughness than the conventional 
higher tungsten high-speed steels. It will with- 
stand temperatures up to approximately 1100°F 
without reduction of the maximum hardness 
attained after heat treatment and will resist 
higher temperatures without loss of hardness 
when previously subjected to an equally high 
tempering temperature. Water cooling dies of 
this composition, when operated at the higher 
temperatures, is not usually recommended. The 
exception to this is where the design will per- 
mit a continuous circulation through the die. 

This analysis type is used for the casting of 
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copper base alloys. Improved service can pe 
had if this analysis is pre-heated prior to actual 
diecasting. Hardening in a controlled atmos. 
phere furnace is desirable, however, if an open 
furnace is employed, precautions should be 
taken to prevent decarburization and scaling. 
A pre-heat with a soaking period at this tem- 
perature is preferred as is the case with a]! 
high speed steels. Soaking at the quenching 
temperature is not recommended. A pre-heat 
temperature of approximately 150°F is used 
which is followed by a high heat of 2100° to 
2150°F. A dry air blast cool is preferred, A 
tempering temperature of from 1000° to 1250°F 
is employed, the choice of temperature being 
governed by the ultimate operating tempera- 
ture of the die in service. In diecasting steels, 
a double temper is almost mandatory; the sec- 
ond temper being from 25° to 50°F lower than 
that employed in the first temper. This prac- 
tice gives maximum heat checking resistance. 


Preheat types 8 and 9 


Both Types 8 and 9 should be pre-heated 
prior to hardening with sufficient soaking at the 
pre-heat temperature of 1500°F. Type 9 is air 
quenched from a temperature of 2100° to 
2200°F and followed by a double draw of 1250° 
and 1200°F respectively. This tempering prac- 
tice is essential where maximum resistance to 
heat checking is desired. 

Composition Type 10 has a very low carbon 
content and as a result, the maximum hardness 
obtainable is relatively low. An Re 42 hardness 
is ordinarily obtained when quenched from 
2150°F whereas 46 is obtained when quenched 
from 2300°F. In this specific case, where pack 
hardening or annealing is required, care must 
be taken so as to protect the surface from car- 
burization. 

Preheating at a temperature of approxi- 
mately 1550°F is recommended for Type 10 
after which the die is transferred to a harden- 
ing heat of approximately 2300°F. An air cool 
is preferred to minimize warpage. Double tem- 
pering is preferred, the tempering temperature 
varying between 1250° and 1350°F. In a con- 
ventional heat treatment, whether it be harden- 
ing or annealing, care should be exercised in 
protection from undesirable surface reactions. 
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The pressure’s on— 


FIG. |—Model of 35,000-ton hydraulic forging press de- 
signed by United Engineering & Foundry Co., Pittsburgh. 


BIG PRESSES 


Tax Design 
Ingenuity 


Some 400,000 tons of heavy press capacity is being added to 
the national productive machinery under sponsorship of the 
United States Air Force. These great machines will be unique 


By M. D. Stone 
Manager of Development 
United Engineering & 
Foundry Co., Pittsburgh 


¢ GROWING VALUE of large presses in pro- 
duction of high speed aircraft has led to the pres- 
ent great expansion of press plants under spon- 
sorship of the United States Air Force. Many 
heavy hydraulic die forging and extrusion 
presses are under design and construction, Table 
|. Some 400,000 tons of heavy press capacity will 
be added to the national capacity at a cost of 
close to $400,000,000. 

Extraordinary size and pressures, and unusual 
mechanical and metallurgical requirements were 
presented in design of these presses. Some design 
possibilities and trends, with particular refer- 

to the 35,000-ton vertical die forging 
presses, the 20,000-ton extrusion press and other 
arge presses now under construction at United 
ering & Foundry Co. are represented. 
e are significant differences between open 
‘ and die forging presses. The latter, be- 
f the high specific pressures required to 
dies, especially for light thin-walled sec- 
‘re considerably greater in tonnage capac- 
itive to platen area. The 35,000-ton die 
press in question has a platen area of 
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and potent factors in earlier output of high speed aircraft 
parts. Extraordinary size, great pressures and load factors 
peculiar to hydraulic die forging and extrusion operations have 
presented unusual problems in press design. 


24 x 12 ft corresponding to about 120 tons per 
sq ft. A 14,000-ton open forging press built in 
World War II, has a platen area of 23 ft x 8 ft, 6 
in. corresponding to about 70 tons per sq ft. 
Open forging presses must permit rapid stroking 
and accurate position control. These are of no 
concern in a die forging press where velocity 
control during stroking is of first importance. 

The 14,000-ton open forging press mentioned 
has a maximum clear distance between bolsters 
of 24 ft. The current 35,000-ton die forging 
presses will have 15 ft daylight max. Earlier die 
forging presses were slow, having idling speeds 
of 2 ips and pressing speeds of 1 ips. Newer 
presses will reach open forging press speeds of 
10 ips idling and 24 ips under full pressure. The 
requirements of planishing, at up to 50 strokes 
per min for large open forging presses, are not 
met in the die forging press where cycle opera- 
tions faster than 1 per min are rare. 

With some exceptions, use of single-piece 
forged columns has demonstrated many advan- 
tages. Forged columns have been used at United 
for presses from 500 tons capacity up. Their use 
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“Provision has been made for 
adding two opposed 5000-ton side 


cylinders... 


is probably limited to presses of 75,000 tons 
capacity and less. 

An exception is the 8000-ton single-cylinder 
press being built for Alcoa. The small platen 
area relative to capacity, corresponding to a spe- 
cific figure of 250 tons per sq ft, plus the need 
to withstand full pressure eccentric loading of 

2% ft the long way and + 114 ft the short 
way of the press suggests a cast rigid frame 
press construction. 

The 35,00 ton press has eight cylinders and 
eight columns, essentially four 2-column press 
units, see Fig. 1, as far as the top entablature 
is concerned. This permits full proportional 
stressing of all columns. The units, free to 
stretch vertically independently of one another, 


TABLE | 
HEAVY PRESS PROGRAM 
aon 7 iio “ colaatetiieniiscimii till antisite 
and/or Size, 
Sullder in Tens _Type Operator 


Harvey Machine Co., Torrance, Calif. 
Kaiser Aluminum, Newark, Ohio 


Baldwin-Lima- | 25,000 | Die forging 
Hamilton Co. 35,000 | Die forging 


E. W. ‘Bliss Co. | | 25,000 | Die forging Kaiser Aluminum, Newark, Ohio 





























Hydroprees 50,000 | Die forging Wyman-Gordon Co., Worcester, 
35,000 | Die forging | Wy Worcester, Mass. 
| 20,000 trusion Alcoa, Lafayette, Ind. 
12,000 | Extrusion Curtis-Wright, Caldwell, N. J. 
| 8,000 | Extrusion Kaiser Aluminum, Halethorpe, Md. 
| 8,000 | Extrusion Kaiser Aluminum, Halethorpe, Md. 
8,000 | Extrusion Reynolds Metals Co., Phoenix, Ariz. 
8,000 | Extrusion Harvey Machine Co., Torrance, Calif. 
—— | 12,000 Extrusion Reynolds Metals Co., Phoenix, Ariz. 
(Built by | 
United) | 
Mesta | 50, 000° Die forging Alcoa, ‘Cleveland 9 ales 
Machine 
United 35,000 | Die forging | Alcoa, Cleveland 
Engineering 35,000 | Die forging | Harvey Machine Co., Torrance, Calif. 
& Foundry * 000 | Extrusion Harvey Machine Co., Torrance, Calif. 
b 8,000 | Die forging | Alcoa, Cleveland 
Schloemann 13,200 | ‘Extrusion | ‘Alcoa, Lafayette, Ind. 
(Germany) | (Now being installed) 
15,000 | Die forging | Alcoa, Cleveland 
a ees (In joperation) 
TABLE tl 





yet keyed and bolted against lateral movement. 
Cylinders are supported at the top, rather than 
on flanges at the open ends, eliminating a recur- 
ring source of cylinder failure. Cylinder stress 
condition is improved and distortion associ- 
ated with packing leakage problems is minimized, 
Cylinders have pintle-type articulated rams to 
prevent lateral distortions from affecting packing 
performance and cylinder wear. 

Forged columns serve dually as press column 
and pressure piping. The press is clear of heavy 
surrounding piping. Clean design is achieved by 
locating both prefill and operating valves below 
the press and handy to the operator. Columns 
must be properly designed, particularly as to 
refinements in thread design, and securely 
attached to top and bottom entablatures. Stand- 
ard practice at United is to shrink them between 
top and bottom nuts at initial loading signifi- 
cantly in excess of the maximum forging loads. 
This prevents working of the joints under con- 
tinued operation. 


Packing maintenance easy 

Ease of maintaining cylinder packing is of 
prime importance. By providing excess cross- 
head stroke, the entire cross-head may be low- 
ered below the nominal low position, to give 
access to internal packings. 

Columns require special replacement consid- 
erations in the case of failure due to material 
flaws. To avoid 60 ft of additional height over 
the press as well as comparable crane accomo- 
dations, top entablature castings have side caps 
which may be removed for insertion of a new 
column. Only 15 ft extra height is needed. 

These presses will not be furnished with side 
cylinders but provision has been made for add- 
ing two opposed 5000-ton side cylinders. Four 250- 
ton ejector cylinders are furnished for die forg- 
ing work, three in the base and one in the moving 
cross-head. Overriding both if necessary, is ade- 
quate stripping capacity in the press proper, 
when using prefill water for raising the platen, 


SOME BIG PRESS STATISTICS 


35,000 Ton Forging Press 
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to free any stuck forging. Higher ejector capac- 


ity is provided in the bottom of the press because 
‘e major part of all cavities will be confined to 


th ] 
the lower die. The three cylinders will be oper- 


ated by three separate cylinders mechanically 
equalized so the full 750 tons can be exerted on 


4 single chunky piece or distributed over long 


pieces. 

The die manipulator table, essentially the bot- 
tom bolster, is 24 x 12 x 2 ft. It rides on wear 
plates, provided. with central sliding keys and 
locking cylinders, and operated by a pair of 250- 
ton oppositely acting cylinders. Care must be 
taken to allow for temperature expansion of the 
sliding manipulator, as a result of thermal con- 
duction from the heated dies, which approach 
600° F at their faces. However, these dies may 
be 4 ft thick, with thermal barriers provided so 
that bolster temperatures should be well below 
half these values. 

Dominating considerations throughout the de- 
sign of large presses are the maximum weight 
and dimensions that may be cast, machined, and 
transported, Table II. These large 35,000-ton 
presses will have several castings weighing up 
to 450,000 lb and yet of such dimensions that 
they may be shipped. About two-thirds of the 
total press weight will be castings, cylinders, col- 
umn nuts, major bolts, and the like. Maximum 
weight of forging used is 200,000 lb—the weight 
of the 34 in. OD x 60-ft long alloy steel columns. 
Estimated total weight of the press is 5000 tons. 
Auxiliary equipment add another 1500 tons. 

Secondary stresses set up by eccentric forg- 
ing may easily exceed primary stresses due to 
central forging. The USAF has recognized the 
importance of permissible eccentricity of forg- 
ing as a factor in design specification. Designs re- 
quire full pressure be exerted + 2 ft off center 
along the long axis of the press, and + 1 ft off 
center in the lateral direction. Thus, provision 
must be made for a 70,000 ton-ft eccentric 


moment, in addition to full central pressure of 
35,000 tons. 


TABLE JI 
TWO FORGING MET HODS COMPARED 
Part_Form | Dfop Forged) Press Forged 


Weight in Ib 


Billet 

Forging 

Finished machined 
Meta! re 

Fuel consu: 


The uncertainty of being able to count ongthe 
eccentric moment being properly shared by all 
eight columns, led to adoption of the hydraulic 
method of eccentric moment eq:=lization. As 
shown in Fig. 2, due to the nature of the work 
being forged, the pressure, P, of the main cylin- 
ders A, may be called upon to overcome the 
metal resistance as some distance away, e, thus 
tending to rotate the cross-head out of parallel 
and away from the horizontal. 

Two equal area double acting cylinders are 
cross-connected with the fluid locked in the cir- 
cuit. As the cross-head tends to move out of 
level under action of the eccentric moment, Pe, 
fluid pressure is set up in the closed circuit. This 
creates a reaction force, R, such that Rh = Pe 
and the eccentric moment is automatically equal- 
ized, without mechanical contact with press col- 
umns, etc. 


Some limiting factors 


This method is limited by the compressibility 
of the lubricated water pressure medium, the 
extensibility of the pipes and cylinders under 
pressure, and the possibility of fluid leakage. 

To offset these factors, equalizing and lifting 
cylinders are combined in one, the cylinders con- 
nected in parallel during idling up and down, 
and in series, when pressing. Four cylinders are 
used, one in each corner of the platen—cross- 
connected diagonally, providing for eccentric 
loading in any direction. 

In the hydraulic equalization system the eccen- 
tric moment is equalized by vertical forces only. 
This lack of significant side forces means that 
no substantial loads on the guide pins can exist, 
because the cross-head is free to float laterally 
(except for some small locating lateral hydraulic 
cylinders)—and hence guide pin difficulties are 
expected to be minimized or eliminated. 


Eccentric condition indicator 


Continuous visual indication of the magnitude 
and direction of any eccentric condition during 
forging is available to the operator. A spot of 
light on a ground glass screen, plays over a 
diamond-shaped limit area having a 2 ft half- 
major axis and a 1 ft half-minor axis. From ex- 
perience the operator can learn how much and in 
what direction he may shift the dies to minimize 
eccentric forging conditions. 

Most presses now being built use direct pump- 
ing plus air accumulators. The hydraulic medium 
for hot-working open, die forging and extrusion 
presses, is water admixed with a small percent- 
age of soluble oil to prevent rusting. In case of 
leak a fine spray of oil on the heated dies or forg- 
ing would present a serious fire hazard if 
straight mineral oil were used. 

Multi-cylinder reciprocating pumps, with 
either individual cylinder synchronized unload- 
ers or overall automatic pump by-pass valves, 
are preferred. 

Higher speed 5 or 7-cylinder vertical- pumps, 
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."In some cases die life ranges 
from 50,000 to 75,000 forgings 


per die set... 


often directly connected to shaft mounted syn- 
chronous motors are used. Rapid idling, upward 
and downward is usually provided by a low pres- 
sure prefill system around 100 psi. This pressure 
also serves as positive suction pressure for the 
main pressure pumps. 

Pumps sizes ranging from 200 to 500 gpm, at 
5000 psi driven by 600 to 1500 hp motors pre- 
dominate, even where total pumping capacities 
of 1500 to 2000 gpm are involved. Hydropneu- 
matic accumulators ranging from 2500 to 7500 
gal are preferred. Lower investment cost, less 
valving and piping, and lower maintenance 
results. All such systems must have overflow 
sumps, sump pumps, system water coolers, low 
and high pressure air compressors and receivers 
for accumulator charging. 

Usually sufficient accumulator capacity is pro- 
vided to keep the system pressure drop within 
10 pet under the longest stroke requirements. 
For extrusion presses, where pressure require- 
ments usually decrease with stroke, the 10 pct 
may be taken as a reduction in press capacity, 
only 90 pct being available at the end of the 
stroke. 

In forging presses, particularly die forging 
presses, where pressure requirements usually rise 
toward the end of the strike, the 10 pct should 
be added to the rated capacity, i.e., 100 pct should 
be available at the end of the stroke. 

As to relative die life, considerable compara- 


WHY HYDRAULIC FORGING? 


Experience on the 18,000 ton die forging press at the 
U.S.A.F.—Wyman-Gordon plant, compared with drop 
forging experience, showed these advantages for the 
hydraulic press: 

(!) Greatly extended die life through elimination of 
impact effects. 

(2) Only small draft angles are required due to a 
one-stroke operation plus use of ejector facilities. 

(3) Closer dimensional tolerance can be maintained, 
as dies are held in alignment during the complete forg- 
ing cycle. 

(4) Predetermined die temperatures can be maintained 
on both the upper and lower die, resulting in less shrink- 
age and mismatch factors. 

(5) Production rates can be approximately doubled, 
especially on larger and heavier forgings. 

(6) Complicated forgings requiring undercuts and 
internal bores can be produced. 
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tive experience has been had on smaller parts, 
such as pistons and connecting rods. In some 
cases die life ranges from 50,000 to 75,000 forg- 
ings per die set, compared at 1000 to 5000 per die 
set for drop forging. Absence of impact in press 
forgings and the possibility of using cast dies 
instead of forged dies have distinct production 
possibilities. The need for rapid ejection when 
hammer forging requires draft angles of from 
5° to 7°. For press forgings, draft angles of 
3° down to 1° or less may be used, depending 
on the depth of cavity. This results in consider- 
able weight savings. 

Since dies are kept in alignment by guide pins 
throughout the press forging stroke, and due to 
reduced forging tolerances because of decreased 
mismatch further weight reductions are possi- 
ble. Temperatures cannot be held closely in drop 
forging where a 200° F difference in top and 
bottom dies on a piece 20 ft long corresponds to 
a mismatch of more than 4-in. 


Less metal used 


A small wheel hub, formerly drop forged and 
now press forged, illustrates possible weight and 
machining savings. Table III shows a reduction 
in billet weight of 25 pct, and an even greater 
reduction of 67 pct in the amount that is neces- 
sarily removed by machining. Even here, how- 
ever, a 14.48 lb billet was required to make a 
10.55 lb finished part, an excess material require- 
ment of 37 pct. 

Great forging pressures are built up, espe- 
cially in thin-walled panels. Friction between die 
face and work piece can have tremendous effects 
on these required pressures. 

Pressures required to forge a narrow rectan- 
gular panel, Fig. 3, as compared to a circular 





FIG. 2—Two double-acting cylinders provide press equal 
ization under eccentric forging loads. Fluid, in bloc’, 's 
locked in circuit. 
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of the same thickness, may be twice as 
This is caused by constraint to flow in 


pant 


great : , . 
one dimension. Ratio of diameter to thickness 
plays an important part in increasing the 


required forging pressure, but no less so than the 
value of die friction. If there were no friction 
at these interfaces, it would be as easy to forge 
a thin panel as a thick one. Thus continued 
research on ever better lubricants for die forg- 
ing application is of prime importance. 

When average pressures reach ten times the 
vield stress, peak pressures in the center area 
of the disk may reach 50 times the yield point. 
Under these high compressive stresses, press 
die distortions are unavoidable. 

A 35,000-ton press, on a forging requiring 
60,000 psi average pressure, can produce pieces 
only 4 x 2 ft. Even over these relatively small 
panels, thicknesses are far from uniform. To 
mitigate such variations, the press crossheads, 
platens and entablatures must have maximum 
bending rigidity. However, the calculated bend- 
ing deflections of the platen and base entabla- 
ture under the most concentrated loading condi- 
tions, 35,000 tons on a die base area correspond- 
ing to a 58-in. diam circle, are less than 0.010 in. 
over the length of the forging. 

The real causes of forging inaccuracies— 
incomplete filling of dies—are compressive defor- 
mations (all within the elastic limit) of the dies, 
bolsters, platens. 

In general, the most rigid die forging presses 
that can be constructed are still subject to con- 
siderable deformation under high forging pres- 
sures. The term “precision” forging must be 
interpreted accordingly. By trial and error meth- 
ods, compensation for such deformation can be 
made in the die design to provide properly tap- 


Pressure multiplication foctor 


Friction-size parameter 


FIC. 3—Pressure multiplication factors in forging of thin 
Panels. Parameter is based on friction co-efficient be- 
tween dies and work piece multiplied by length of the 
work piece in in., and divided by the thickness of the 
work piece in in, 
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ered die faces which will yield essentially con- 
stant thickness planes. 

Similar design problems are met in construc- 
tion of the 20,900-ton extrusion press being built 
as a part of the USAF program. Because of its 
great capacity, full tonnage is provided by five 
4000-ton cylinders. Four act directly on the main 
cross-head, and the fifth acts as a separate 
piercer or additional main cylinder, at the choice 
of the operator. 

In extrusion pressures in excess of 125,000 psi 
are encountered, where the basic yield stress of 
the aluminum alloy may be only 12,500 psi. Fric- 
tion effects in the billet container and pres- 
sure increases involved in the extrusion process 
account for pressure multiplication. 

Extrusion pressure, with no container friction, 
is a function of the extrusion ratio A/a, where A 
is the area of the billet container and @ is the 
area of the extruded section, Fig. 4. Thus, care 
must be exercised in not using too large a press 
(i.e., container and billet) for a small extrusion. 

Limits also exist as to the minimum section 
that can be extruded in a given press. At start 
of extrusion, when billet length may be consid- 
erable, required pressure is at its maximum. As 
billet length decreases, extrusion pressure drops 
to a minimum value. Due to increasing resist- 
ance to radial inflow of the residual billet butt 
toward the die aperture, no press can exert 
enough pressure to extrude the entire billet. 

Any reduction in container friction would 
effectively decrease the maximum tonnage 
required and points up the need for improved 
lubricants. 





This article is based on a paper presented before the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers 
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FIG. 4—Ram pressure, P, for extrusion is a function of 
the ratio A/a, where A is the area of billet container 
and a the area of the extruded section. 



















Fast test— 





Automatic pipe tester 


CUTS INSPECTION COSTS 





By J. B. Delaney 
Pittsburgh Editor 


From 20 to 30 pct less manpower is needed 
to operate Jones & Laughlin's new fully auto- 
matic hydrostatic pipe testing unit at Ali- 
quippa, Pa. Testing, formerly done on a 
manually operated machine, has been re- 
duced to seconds. Average test cycle is 
about three pieces per min. Maximum pro- 
duction is 1500 pieces per 8-hr turn on 234 
in. OD. Most operating cylinders are water 


actuated. Sequence is electrically controlled. 


Down time has averaged between 10 and |5 
pct and is expected to be lower as crews be- 


come more familiar with equipment. 


® REDUCED manpower requirements is one 
advantage of fully automatic pipe testing in the 
seamless mill of Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Aliquippa, Pa. J&L requires 20 to 30 pct fewer 
men on the automatic tester as compared with 
the manually-operated machine it replaced. 

Designed and built by Taylor-Wilson Co.., 
Pittsburgh, the hydrostatic tester has been in 
operation since last January. Ideas of J&L engi- 
neers are incorporated in some special design 
features. 

Test range is 2% to 7-in. OD, in lengths of 
16 to 50 ft. Average test cycle speed is nearly 
three pieces per min. Maximum production is 
1500 pieces per 8-hr turn on 2%xs-in. OD and 1000 
pieces on 7-in. OD. A larger tester, now being 
installed, wil] have a range of 54% to 14-in. OD. 
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‘through which tester water passes. An Adams 





On producticn runs, the test cycle on 2%¢-in. 
OD is 16 sec; on 7-in. OD, 25 to 30 sec. 

Operating features of the tester include: 

(1) For smooth operation and control, nearly 
all operating cylinders are actuated by water, 

(2) An interlocking system of operation, elee- 
trically controlled, guarantees a prdéper se- 
quence in the operating cycle. For example, 
water cannot enter pipe under test unless both 
ends are covered by test heads. 

(3) Test heads are supported by oil-filled eyl- 
inders that prevent backward movement when 
pipe is under pressure. 

Iirst step in operating cycle is automatic 
placement of pipe on alignment table where it 
is mechanically positioned. Pipe is then rolled 
into tester by feed levers. After pipe is clamped, 
test heads move over both ends. Test pressure 
is held for 5 sec, then released. After test heads 
move back to clear ends, pipe is kicked out of 
tester onto skids leading to coating machine. 

Test water is recirculated between a pit 
equipped with baffles to remove scale, and a pit 
holding filtered water. Emulsifying oil is used 
to prevent rusting and to lubricate valves 





water filter removes particles of 0.005 in. diam. 
Method of aligning pipe for tes‘ ing eliminates 
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CLOSEUP of automatic pipe testing machine of Ali- 
quippa Works of Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. Coro! 
panel at left. t 
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LONG VIEW of pipe tester showing section under test. 


lost motion of carriage on which test head is 
mounted. As the pusher on the alignment table 
comes forward to press the pipe against a stop 
on the carriage end, it carries with it a set of 
cams traveling on two rails. When the pusher 
returns to its back position the cams remain 
behind. 

As the pipe is fed into the tester, the travel 
of the test head or carriage is controlled by 
limit switches tripped by the cams. The cams 
are then returned to the back position, and the 
cycle is repeated when the succeeding pipe sec- 
tion is brought up for testing. 

J&L has developed a water seal of rubber 
composition that has been very satisfactory. The 
Seal is in the form of a standard U-cup packing, 
except for a spring molded into the cup at the 
point where the rubber is most likely to extrude 
past the pipe. 

Down time for maintenance has averaged 
een 10 and 15 pct, but this is expected to 
ve as crews become more familiar with 
inical and electrical equipment. 
xing a size change requires four opera- 

1) Replacing the test head on each end. 
nanging the coupling gripper on each end. 
nanging the “V” blocks on which the pipe 

+) Adjusting kickoff fingers. Time con- 
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Operator has full view of test piece at all times. 


sumed is approximately 1 hr. Additional time is 
required for minor adjustments. 

There are two water pumps in the main hy- 
draulic system. Both are Bingham pumps. One 
is driven by a 75 hp motor and delivers 900 gpm 
at 150 psi. The other pump is driven by a 300 hp 
motor and delivers 150 gpm at 2000 psi. 

On the oil hydraulic system are two Dennison 
pumps driven by 10 hp motors producing ap- 
proximately 20 gpm at a working pressure of 
2000 psi. To keep the pump size down, two 
Vicker accumulators were added to each pump, 
thus providing the volume of high pressure oil 
needed to operate the tester. 

Intensifiers are double acting, and test pres- 
sure can be held for any desired time, even with 
a Jeak in the system. The double intensifier acts 
as a reciprocating pump. 

To prevent tester heads from moving back 
while the pipe is under pressure, a large oil 
cylinder carries the test head on each end. As 
the head moves out, a large surge valve allows 
oil to flow into the oil cylinders. When the head 
reaches the end of its trave] the surge valve 
closes, trapping the oil in the cylinder at the 
same time the pullback cylinders move back 
against this trapped oil, eliminating backward 
movement of the test heads. 
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No room for argument— 


NEW MOTION TIME METHOD DEFINE 


By H. C. Geppinger 
Supervisor, Time Study Training 
Construction Materials Div., 
General Electric Co. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 





A new system used in detailing and measuring the 
production methods in manufacturing a home ap- 
pliance has resulted in considerable savings for 
General Electric Co. Called Dimensional Motion 
Times, it is constructed on the basis of terms which 
are more clearly defined and specified. Common 
motions which recur in any operation are di- 
rectly related and expressed by dimensions in 
inches. They refer to distance, part size, target size 
and clearance. The time values designating any 
particular motion are positive. Concise dimensional 
terms require only a small number of explanatory 
and defining rules, since they deal to a large ex- 
tent with factual measurement. In developing the 
method about 350,000 test runs were made on 
nearly 1,000 samples. 


@® EARLY LAST YEAR General Electric Co. 
completed its first survey, analysis and standards 
application using a new system of motion times. 
The system has been applied to all operations 
in the manufacture of a home appliance. 

During a three month period about 300 opera- 
tions ranging from 0.04 to 2.0 min per cycle were 
analyzed. Processes and incidental handling 
element were improved and an authentic record 
of methods, details, and methods measurement 
was obtained. 

Appreciable savings due to the application of 
sound motion principles and stabilization of 
methods in general, are an expected result of 
this type of operation analysis. However, the 
most important factor in achieving cost reduc- 
tions was the system used in detailing and mea- 
suring the production methods. Called Dimen- 
sional Motion Times it differs from most other 
systems in that it is constructed on the basis of 
terms which are more clearly defined and 
specified. 
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The series of motions which make up a conm- 
mon or basic motion cycle include: the empty 
hand reaching for an object, fingers closing on 
the object to gain control, the hand moving with 
the object to the fixture, placing the part on 
another object or fixture, and fingers opening to 
relinquish control of the object. In the DMT 
system these motions are designated as: TE, 
transport empty; G, grasping; TL, transport 
loaded; P, position; RL, release. 

For the common motions TE, G, TL, and P, 
which most frequently re-occur in any opera- 
tion the terms are directly related and expressed 
by dimensions in inches and refer to distance, 
part size, target size, and clearance. The time 
values designating any particular motion are 
positive. They cannot be denied, guessed at, or 
argued. This facilitates application of the sys- 
tem and gives a much greater assurance to uni- 
formity of application by a group of analysts. 
Concise dimensional terms require only a small 
number of explanatory and defining rules since 
they deal to a large extent with factual mea- 
surement. 


Grasping times vary 


By eliminating word descriptions and the fac- 
tor of judgment in selection of a motion value, 
the newly developed system assumes a more 
scientific aspect. Broad averages for specifying 
conditions of work are carefully avoided by de- 
veloping a research approach which permits 
only one variable in each series of test cycles. 

The research project, therefore, was carried 
on in great detail with an equitable number of 
samples and under closely controlled specifica- 
tions and conditions. About 350,000 test runs 
were made, recorded and analyzed on nearly 
1000 test samples from September 1949 to De- 
cember 1951. The project also included produc- 
ing and analyzing 300 laboratory films and 
numerous test applications to known shop oper- 
ations to reconcile and verify the data at sev- 
eral stages of the project. 

The variations in grasping times due to part 
sizes, and in positioning times due to the target 
diameters and clearances, are illustrated by the 
tabulated data for two bushings, see Fig. 1. All 
dimensions required for selecting the values 
from the tables are shown in conjunction with 
the part sketches. The cycle consists of grasp- 
ing a bushing from a supply tray containing 
many jumbled parts at random and moving and 
positioning the bushing in an open round nest. 

Since distances and the nature of RL are 
identical, the differences in the cycle times are 
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entirely due to the different sizes of parts and 
the component fixture. Changing any of these 
physical features, either the part size, position- 
ing point, clearance, depth of nest or contact 
edges would affect the operation time. If these 
features are known and systematically recorded, 
as they are under this system, a program of 
cost reduction can be effectively carried on 
through methods and design economy. The dif- 
ference in grasping times required for parts of 
different sizes and shapes are shown in Fig. 2. 
These grasping times apply when parts are fur- 
nished jumbled in trays. 

In addition to major new developments in the 
use of motion times, the project also explored 
many other motions occurring with manual 
operations. Consideration had to be given to 
the effect of weight and transports in restricted 
areas, Values had to be determined for typical 
cases of finger manipulation and prepositioning. 
Tabulations had to be made for grasping iso- 
lated parts and for various other typical work 
elements, which are always performed in con- 

inction with each other. Some of these values 
had to be classified by descriptive terms, while 

others, revealing a definite relationship to mea- 
irable units, were specified by dimensions. 


Method simplifies checking 


A better understanding of the system and its 
practical use may be obtained by an examina- 
tion of the DMT methods analysis of a simple 
riveting operation. This standard form shown 
on p. 108 provides spaces for a sketch of the 
bench set-up (see Fig. 3), identification data, 
part sketches and for recording of the method. 
The columns headed “code” refer to identifica- 
tions of the table from which the time values 
were selected and also denote the particular 
item. The layout sketch gives information about 
the arrangement of parts around the riveting 
machine, fixed transport distances and pin and 
hole dimensions. The assembly parts with 
dimensions appear to the left of the analysis 
data in order of assembly. This method of re- 
cording information was adapted to facilitate 
and simplify checking or reviewing of motions 
and time values. 

‘0 conserve time and space, decimal points 
eros have been omitted in the posting of 
alues. Values are therefore expressed in 

isandths of a minute; a value shown as 48 

actually denotes 0.0048 min and a value of 106 

‘dicates 0.0106 min. When motions are per- 

‘ormed simultaneously, one of the time values, 

equal or shorter than the other one, be- 
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BASIC MOTION CYCLE FOR TWO BUSHINGS 











DESCRIPTION 
OF 
MOTIONS 



















TE to tray /6 in. 
G part from tray 
7L to nest /6 in. 
Pin nest 

AL part 


TOTAL 


FIG. |—Variations in grasping and positioning times du 

























to part sizes and target diameters and clearances ar 






shown in the basic motion cycle above. 








G=0.017 min 





G = 0.0041 min 
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G= 0.0042 min G = 0.0055 min 


FIG. 2—Differences in time required to grasp different 
sized parts. The larger the part the less time is re- 
uired. Units are in thousandths of a min. 





















FIG. 3—Bench setup and equipment used in riveting 
operation. Operation is described in DMT—methods 
analysis form. Sketch of arrangement appears.on form. 
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“Operation time is determined 


by addition of the elements ... 


comes non-chargeable. Circling such values 
draws attention to the analyst of omitting them 
when each elemental column is totaled. The 
operation time is then determined by an addi- 
tion of the elements as noted at the bottom of 
the methods analysis sheet. 


How DMT Methods Analysis Is Used 


OPERATION Assm. & Rivet 


Bi-Metal 








PART NAME: 
APPARATUS: Jubu/ar Aivetter 





ANALYST: 
DATE 7-18-52 Sect 





METHODS ANALYSIS - OMT 








Insulation Brass Plate 














TE to tray 





G bracket 







By arranging the analysis data in this com- 
pact manner and showing the work layout and 
the physical features of component assembly 
parts directly and progressively, in accord with 
the necessary motions, a clear step by step pro- 
cedure is systematically evolved. This removes 
many heretofore mystifying aspects of motion 
analysis. Moreover, a great number of values, 
heretofore expressed by broad averages speci- 
fied by loosely defined descriptions, have now 
become measurable units. 
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DIRECTORY OF CARBIDES 


A new addition to the popular "Directory of 
Tool Steels and Carbides" is this description 
of individual brands. This supplements the di- 
rectory listings in the January 1, 1953, issue. 


ADAMAS CARBIDE CORP. 


jdamas A A straight tungsten car- 
jie for general purpose machining 
primarily on cast iron and nonferrous 
naterial combines high wear resis- 
unce with toughness. 


BTough shock resistant grades for 
general purpose machining and heavy 
duty including intermittent cuts on 
ast iron and nonferrous material. 


( Steel cutting grades for finishing 
and light roughing as well as boring 
and milling. Wear and crater resis- 
tant. Contains tungten carbide plus 
titanium carbide. 


) Strong general purpose steel cut- 
ting grade tough and moderately 
wear resistant containing titanium 
carbide. 


4A Hardest and most abrasive re- 
sistant Adamas_ straight tungsten 
arbide used for light finishing cuts 
to close tolerances and for boring. 


BB The strongest and most shocked 
resistant Adamas straight tungsten 
carbide for cutting tools used at slow 
me and coarse feeds and inter- 
rupted cuts. 


(C Steel cutting grade containing 
titanium carbide. Hardest grade for 
voring and machining to close toler- 
ances, 


DD A steel cutting grade of carbide 
containing titanium carbide; strong- 
est most shocked resistant of Adamas 


steel cutting grades for heavy rough- 
Ing cuts, 


HD-20 Impact grade for cold heading 
and wear parts. Contains straight 


‘ungsten carbide. Also available with 
antalum as HDT-20. 


RD-25 Impact grade for large hole 
ding dies and extreme shock con- 
“ions, maximum strength and tough- 
ness Contains straight tungsten car- 
‘ide and also available with tantalum 
ardide as HDT-25. 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. 
Carmet Grades 


asl Possesses high transverse rup- 
oa strep sth (toughness). For gen- 
;.,-urpose machining of all types 
on eeOF When user is not experi- 
>with carbides, CA-1 is best for 
lone ration, interrupted cuts, 
onehine eo and deep _cuts when 
tderabi® sort steel. Since it takes con- 
een chi abuse, it may be used with 
nach, wP-Curling grooves, in older 
ee Which operate at slow speed, 
roe re there is limited tool sup- 
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CA-2 Harder and not as tough as 
CA-1, with resultant higher resistance 
to wear. For light roughing and 
finishing of all types of steel, but is 
limited to light, interrupted cuts. 
CA-2 may be used for faster speeds 
than CA-1 when cuts and feeds are 
lighter. 


CA-3 For cast iron, nonferrous metals 
and non-metallics. Tougher than 
CA-4 below. It is a general purpose 
grade and most desirable for an inex- 
perienced operator. Because of its 
higher strength and lower hardness, 
CA-3 will withstand intermittent and 
roughing cuts on the above materials. 


CA-4 is lower in toughness but harder 
than CA-3. It is, therefore, more re- 
sistant to avear, although less resis- 
tant to shock. The selection of CA-4 
is indicated for faster and lighter 
finishing than with CA-3. It may be 
used for rough-machining softer 
metals at moderate speeds and for 
light, interrupted cuts. 

Both CA-3 and CA-4 are primarily 
for machining cast iron, nonferrous 
metals and non-metallics. However, 
they may also be used for light finish- 
ing cuts on steel. 


CA-5 Tougher than CA-1. For ma- 
chining steel at slower speeds and 
with heavier feeds, or to withstand 
more impact, vibration and _ inter- 
rupted cuts. It is not as hard as CA-1, 
nor as wear-resistant. 


CA-6 Harder but not as strong as 
CA-2. It has greater resistance to 
wear but less resistance to shock. It 
is best used on light, precision finish- 
ing cuts on steel, 


CA-51 is the strongest Carmet grade 
that is used for cutting tools. Typical 
applications are for tools of high 
speed planers on cast iron or “semi- 
steel” castings; and for turning tools 
when heavy, interrupted cuts are 
taken in steel with speeds lower than 
normally recommended for carbide 
tools. It is particularly desirable for 
blanks used in “Clamped-on” rigid 
holders. 


CA-7 is higher in hardness but lower 
in strength than CA-4. It is used 
where greater wear resistance but 
less shock resistance is required, such 
as light cuts on unusually hard cast 
iron. Grades CA-7, 8 and 9 are for 
machining cast iron, nonferrous metals 
and non-metallics. 


CA-8 is less tough but harder than 
CA-7. It is used where high resistance 
to wear is required for light, pre- 
cision cuts. 


CA-9 is indicated for close tolerance 
finishing on soft non-metallics, and 
for long tool life on fine-grained irons. 


CA-10 is used for light duty blanking 
dies and punches, deep drawing die 
inserts and punches, light shock wear 
application or light impact. It is gen- 
erally used on mine tools. This and 
the following three grades are for 
punches, dies and wear parts with 
impact or shock. 


CA-11 is lower in hardness but 
stronger than CA-10. It is used for 
lamination blanking punches and dies 
on silicon steel, heavy shock wear 
applications, or medium impact. 


CA-12 is harder than but not as 
strong as CA-10, although stronger 
than CA-3. It is used for heavy duty 
turning on cast iron, light duty mine 
tools, and deep drawing dies. 


CA-20 is the Carmet grade with the 
lowest hardness and highest strength. 
It is used for heavy impact. 


Armstrong Bros. Tool Co. 


Armdie (Red) Carbide tipped cutters 
for machinery steel. 

Armdie (Gray) Carbide tipped cutters 
for machining cast iron, nonferrous 
metals and non-metallics. 


Carboloy Dept. 
General Electric Co. 


831: (tools) For precision steel finish- 
ing and high speed finishing cuts 
where close tolerances are held. Re- 
sists wear better than grade 78 but is 
not as shock resistant. High wear re- 
sistant. Contains WC, Co, Tac and 
Tic. 


78: (tools) For finishing and light 
roughing steel. Adaptable for prac- 
tically all types of steel. Medium 
shock resistant, high wear _ resis- 
tance, Contains WC, Co, TaC, and TiC. 


78B: (tools) General purpose steel 
machining. Recommended as the best 
grade with which to start when the 
user is not experienced in machining 
steel with carbides. Used to some ex- 
tent on Monel and nickel steels. 
Medium high shock resistant, medium 
wear resistant. Contains WC, Co and 
TiC. 


78C: (tools) Heavy duty, interrupted 
cuts in steel. Recommended for ma- 
chining steel parts on large, heavy 
duty machines, such as 9 to 12 ft 
boring mills and 36 to 48 in. lathes. 
High shock resistant, low wear re- 
vr Contains WC, Co, TaC and 
TiC. 
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999: (tools and dies) Precision finish- 
ing. Resists abrasion of centrifugaily 
cast iron and alloy irons. Low shock 
resistant, high wear resistant. Used 
in precision finishing and in small 
wire dies. Contains WC and Co. 


905: (tools) Finishing and light 
roughing. Makes possible finishing 
cuts to close tolerances. Used for 
light finishing cuts on alloy cast iron 
with hardness up to 550Brn, Medium 
low shock resistant, medium high 
wear resistant. Contains WC, Co, 
TaC and TiC. 


883: (tools) General machining, close 
limits. Used for roughing, finishing 
and also for one cut finishing. Can 
«iso be used for light finishing cuts 
on steel. Medium shock resistant, 
medium wear resistant. Contains WC 
and Co. 


44A: (tools and dies) General pur- 
pose machining. Best grade with 
which to start when user is not ex- 
perienced in machining with carbides. 
Medium high shock resistant, medium 
low wear resistant. Used in small 
standard wire dies. Contains WC and 
Co. 


55A: (tools and dies) Heavy duty, in- 
terrupted cuts. Used for machining 
steel and cast iron parts and in bar 
and tube drawing dies, tube drawing 
mandrels, shell dies and percussion 
tools. High shock resistant, low wear 
resistant. Contains WC and Co. 


779: (dies) Good wear resistant prop- 
erties. Used where strength is not a 
factor because of high hardness. 
Tendency toward brittleness. Con- 
tains WC and Co. 


120: (tools) Rotary type tools. Con- 
tains WC and Co. 


55B: (dies) For large draw dies and 
blanking and piercing operations. 
Contains WC and Co. 


190: (dies) Cold heading operations 
for rivets, bolts, screws, etc. Most 
ductile grade and is highly resistant 
to shock, Toughest available die ma- 
terial. Contains WC and Co. 


907: Machining alloy cast irons. Con- 
tains WC, Co and TaC. 


77B: (tools) Cutting hot welding flash 
and in hot machining. Contains WC, 
Co and TaC. 


608: Mechanical applications, corro- 
sion and heat resistant. Low density, 


non-magnetic. Contains Cr,C., Ni 
and W. 

Kennametal Inc. 
K3H (91.5 Ra) Type A, crater-re- 


sistant, general purpose. For moder- 
ate cuts on carbon and alloy steels of 
0.30 C and above, also for medium 
to heavy cuts on soft steels with less 
carbon. Most suitable grade for new 
high surface speed tooling with me- 
chanically-mounted cutting inserts, 
high in WTiC, for resistance to pick- 
up or galling. 
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KM (91.0 Ra) Type A, crater-re- 
sistant, Stronger than K3H but not 
as crater-resistant and not as hard. 
ror continuous or interrupted rough- 
ing cuts on carbon and alloy steel 
forgings, bar stock, tubing, etc., of 
v.30 C and above, free from scale or 
sand. High in WTIiC, for resistance to 
pick-up or galling. 


K5H (93.0 Ra) Type A, crater-re- 
sistant. Harder and more crater-re- 
sistant than K3H, but not as strong. 
Available in solid tools and inserts 
for mechanical mounting. For light 
cuts to precision finishing on clean 
steel. High in WTiC; content, for re- 
sistance to pick-up or galling. 


K2S (91.5 Ra) Type B, crater- and 
edgewear-resistant. The general pur- 
pose grade in this group. High 
strength and abrasion resistance for 
roughing steel castings or scaly forg- 
ings. Excellent for interrupted cut- 
ting with light chip load, as in steel 
milling. Highly resistant to thermal 
shock. 


K4H (92.0 Ra) Type B, crater- and 
edgewear-resistant. Harder than K2S 
but similar in characteristics. Re- 
sistant to thermal shock. Resists 
edge wear due to light chip load on 
steel, as in form tools, large nose 
radius, or where tool must dwell at 
end of cut. ® 


K6 (92.0 Ra) Type C, edgewear-re- 
sistant. The general purpose grade 
in this group. For roughing to finish- 
ing cuts on cast iron and rough to 
medium cuts on nonferrous alloys of 
copper, aluminum, magnesium, and 
titanium, and on Austenitic stainless 
steel. Also for reaming of steel. Broad 
scope of application. 


K1 (90.0 Ra) Type C, edgewear-re- 
sistant. Stronger, more _ shock-re- 
sistant than K6 but not as wear- 
resistant. For very heavy rough cuts 
on alloy or plain cast iron; as in 
planers, boring mills, large lathes, etc. 
Also used on steel where speeds are 
below desirable range and for heavy 
cuts on austenitic stainless steel. Ex- 
tremely resistant to thermal shock. 


K8 (92.5 Ra) Type C, edgewear-re- 
sistant. Harder and more abrasion re- 
sistant than K6 but not as strong. 
For fine finishing of cast iron and 
light cuts on alloys of copper, alu- 
minum, magnesium, titanium, and 
non-metallics. Used for scrapers on 
both steel and cast iron. K8 is the 
most abrasion resistant of all the 
Kennametal grades. 


KE7 (91.5 Ra) Type C,_ special 
straight tungsten carbide, available 
only in slender extruded forms of 
various cross sections primarily for 
wear-resistant applications. 


K82 (90.0 Ra) Type D, large content 
of tungsten titanium carbide, WTIiC: 
to resist “galling”. For draw die 
sizes R-17 to R-19. 


K84 (91.0 Ra) Type D, large content 
of WTiC:. For draw die sizes from 
R-14 to R-16. 


K86 (9.15 Ra) Type D, large content 
of WTiC:. For draw die sizes R-10 to 
R-12. 






K90 (85.0 Ra) Type E, tungs 

bide, WC, 25 pet cobalt. tet ben 
blanking punches and dies, cold-head. 
ing dies, nail gripper dies, nibbjj 
dies, and other severe shock appii- 
cations. 


K91 (86.5 Ra) Type E, tungsten ea. 
bide, WC, 20 pet cobalt. Medium on 
grade in high impact group, More 
wear-resistant than K90, and 
for less severe shock applicatio: 


crushing hammers, rivet sets, - . 


K92 (87.5 Ra) Type E, tungsten car. 
bide, WC, 16 pct cobalt. a a 
resistant than K90 and K91 with legs 
impact resistance. For lamination 
punches and dies, heavy forming dies, 
heavy heading machine hammers, ete, 


K94 (90.0 Ra) Type E, tungsten car. 
bide, WC, 12 pct cobalt. For light 
impact work, such as_ blanking of 
0.020 in. steel stock. Also applicable 
to swaging and rivet heading of non. 
ferrous metals. 


K95 (90.5 Ra) Type E, tungsten car- 
bide, WC, 9 pct cobalt. Combines ex- 
cellent wear resistance with some im- 
pact resistance. For blanking of very 
light ferrous and nonferrous mate- 
rials, and for light heading hammers. 


K96 (92.0 Ra) Type E, tungsten car- 
bide, WC, 6 pct cobalt. For very light 
blanking work, 0.010 in. stock or u- 
der, particularly in nonferrous mate 
rials, and other applications where 
simple, sturdy sections requiring great 
rigidity, and compressive strength, 
and high wear resistance are needed. 
Used where shock resistance is not 
a big factor. 


Kentanium Essential ingredient tita- 
nium carbide, small percentage of 
other refractory carbides, such as Ta 
and Cb, with nickel binder. For high 
temperature applications beyond the 
range of conventional metal-cutting 
carbides 1800° to 3000°F available in 
several grades, shapes, and forms. 


Metal Carbides Corp. 


101 For drawing of small gauge 
non-ferrous wire and liners for sand 
blast nozzles. RA 93.5. 


C-93 For precision boring and finish 
turning of cast iron, non-ferrous 
metals and non-metallic materials 
Drawing of non-ferrous round bar 
stock and tubing. Ra 92.5. 


C-91 For general purpose machin- 
ing of cast iron and_ non-ferrous 
metals. Drawing of non-ferrous shape 
bars and lighter draws on steel bars 
and tubing. Ra 91.5. 


C-89 For heavy duty roughing an¢ 
interrupted cuts on cast iron and non- 
ferrous metals. General purpose 
drawing of steel wire, tubing, bars 
and shapes. Tipping wear areas 0 
gages, bushings, centers, guides am 
powder metallurgy dies. Ra 90.5. 


S-88 For heavy hogging and rough 
machining of all kinds of steels includ 
ing east, forged, rolled, alloy and heat 
treated. Ra 90.0. 


S-90 For universal, all-purpose, a 
chining of steels including ? one! 
metal and nickel steels. Ra 91.0. 


Turn to Page 12! 
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: if you need large quan- 
In general, if a ; . tities of low-cost, high- 
fr om 300,000 cubic : 4 purity nitrogen — 
feet per month to 5( U | 1 |. Or, if you use oxygen in 


tons (or more!) per day 


quantity, and also need 
_ nitrogen 


Steel ; ’ ‘ | Steel 
Decarburization 4 F | Annealing 
Furnace enrichment 4 : . | Heat treating 
Scarfing 4 , : s = ‘Inert atmospheres 
Welding and cutting 4 : | Furnace brazing 


Chemical : : i - Chemical 

Production of synthesis ™ — ' = Ammonia synthesis 

gas for : | Atmosphere control 
Ammonia a = Nitrogen for drug making 
Acetylene 4 iti, _ Liquid nitrogen scrubbing 
Methanol, Etc. ; of synthesis gas 


Air Products. isv-rv, 


and Tonnage 
INCORPORATED 


DARA UH Mea T LUA 
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STEEL 
PLATE 





TURBINE CASINGS 


and other heavy steel plate 
work are fabricated at Pusey- 
jones of Hot-Rolled, High- 
Strength, Low-Alloy Steel. 


Every facility for large 
scale metal fabricating: 
— Heavy plate shop 
equipment — Rolls — 
Shears — Bending fur- 
naces. Stress relieving 
furnace 33’x18'x16' up to 
2100°F. Machine shop 
for facing, turning, and 
boring. 50 ton capacity 
gray iron foundry. Deep- 
water transportation on 
one side, the Pennsyl- 
vania RR on the other. 
Talk to our development 


engineers. 


Metals Fabrication Division 
THE PUSEY AND JONES CORP. 


904 Front Street, Wilmington, Del. 
Established 1848 


PUSEYJONES 
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MACHINING: 


Special milling machine designed to 

machine rotor blades. 

A major problem in machining 
of rotor blades for a ramjet engine 
turbine has been solved at Mar- 
quardt Aircraft Co., Van Nuys, 
Calif., by designing a special] mill- 
ing machine for the job. 

Marquardt had two problems: 
(1) Finding an outside manufac- 
turer to do the job. (2) Finding 
one who could produce to toler- 
required for the rotor 
blades, on a production schedule 
that matched normal plant output 
on supersonic ramjet engines. 


ances 


No Takers—Failing to find an 
outside company able to do the job, 
Marquardt went to work and de- 
signed its machine, 
blades must be cut to extremely 
fine tolerances, with varying thick- 
ness in each blade, at a specified 
angle of pitch and twist. No easy 
assignment. 

Blades on the rotors must be pre- 
cision cut, for their job is to act as 
a turbine driving the spur-gear 
train mechanism for the ramjet 
engine governor, alternator, and 
generator. Another larger set of 
rotor blades serve as the driving 
device for the fuel pump. 


own 





PRECISION CUT rotor blades are part of 
turbine drive for ramjet engine governor, 
alternator and generator. Blades are cut 
from a turned blank metal piece. Only 
burring operation is necessary after ma- 
chining. Air flow surfaces of 10 to 20 rms 
finishes are held. 












Rotor 
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MILLING MACHINE was designed «¢:. 
pecially for difficult job of machining ron- 


Van Nuys, Calif. 


e€XIs 
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jet rotor blades at Marquardt Aircraft Co an 
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Cams—tThe rotor mill designed 
by Marquardt, utilizes a compli- 
cated series of cams and a Fra 
all-angle cutting head turning at 
1800 rpm. Cutting operations s 
far have been achieved by using 
end mills and rotary burrs. Mate- 
rials used for the rotors to date 


are Chromolly steel and 24ST 
aluminum. 
Rotor blades are cut from a 


turned blank metal piece. They are 
machined with such precision tat 
only a burring operation is re 
quired before final installation in 
a ramjet, to produce the necessa 
finish and tolerance. 


Flow—Air flow surfaces of the 
rotor blades are maintained to 4P- 
proximately 10 to 20 rms finishes 


Marquardt designed their rotor 


cutting machine out of necessity, 
to save valuable production ume. 
Cost to produce quality work, 30° 
délivery schedule, hold ial val- 
ues in production. } urquarct 


> 


couldn’t afford to wait, so they °° 
the job themselves. 
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FAM-BENDER: 

vachine speeds fast, accurate bend- 
nal ing of high-strength aluminum. 
hem & ' 
by A special beam - bending ma- 
on ine, designed for accurate and 
the wsy bending of new, high- 
the strength aluminum alloy used in 
ars, ircraft production, has been de- 
the eloped by Lockheed Aircraft 












forp. of Burbank, Calif. 
Used primarily for bending wing 
beams but capable of handling 
ther type beams, the new machine 
an bend 5 x 344 in. 75ST alumi- 
num alloy beam up to 50° at 325 
It features rotational control 
which can be adjusted so that 
springback does not warp the bent 
part out of a proper plane. 











Two Machines—Only two of the 
Locheed-designed machines are in 
existence, both built by Hufford 
arm Machine Works, Inc., in accord- 
Ht Co ance with Lockheed specifications. 
One machine has been supplied to 

h Aircraft, Wichita, Kan., fo1 
m Lockheed parts built by 


~~ 


as h. The second machine is in 
Pr it Lockheed’s Burbank plant. 
i il the new method was de- 
~ ped by the manufacturing re- 
. h branch at Lockheed, the 
oo ling of beam caps and other 
7 isions had been accomplished 
aa the use of Cerrobend or by 
— ng bend blocks and dies. The 
t of 75ST material required 
ym 2 not bending, making previous 
y ar n ls impractical. Lockheed met 
t] ‘hallenge with its new ma- 
ym in 
388 Easy to Operate—Greater effi- 
is possible. Jobs which 
nerly required 30 min are now 
: n o—and greater accuracy 
aah end are being realized 
0 ap ‘rough the machine, which re- 
aoe ‘Tes no special operating skill. 
rotor ‘H€ machine has self-contained 
ssity hydra perating power and in- 
time P ‘ates the following features: 
, and ‘) Integral heater platens 
va 1 are automatically regulated 
jarat *mperature, 
2) Be se the amount of 
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A COMPLETE LINE 


for marking 


all Types of Surfaces 


HOT—COLD—DRY—WET 
OILY—ROUGH—SMOOTH 


metal... glass... plastic 


wood...ceramic... 
fibre board 












You name the material, the surfaces and the conditions under 
which they are to be marked and you'll find a Marka] Paintstik 


that will efficiently do the job 


. In those rare cases where 


conditions are out of the ordinary and no stock Paintstik is 


available, one will be devel 


Markal Paintstiks are a quali 


oped to meet your needs. 


ty product that produce 


permanent markings— made especially to meet the 


needs and special conditions of industry. 


Write today for an easy selector chart, then order 
Paintstiks from your nearest jobber. If he should 


not have them write dire 


ct to the address below. 


THE MARK OF QUALITY 


ee ta a 


3094 WEST CARROLL AVENUE, 


MARKAL PAINTSTIKS 





CHICAGO 12, ILLINO!TES 
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THE oT 
springback obtained reflects q js 
os Py W/ | ference of + 2° F, provisions a 
6 ‘4b eal ZEgh: made to measure the temperaty, 
é a ture 

Y . of the part while it is clamped jy 


the machine. 





(3) The jaws accept inserts for 
FOR hada eS rt) ay Tare) aie) N @ 3 adapting to the part cross sectio, 
and clamps close the jaws and od 
the part tightly. 
(4) An equalizer gives symmet- 
rical elevation of the jaws whey 
bending, and there are adjustable 
centers of motion for each jaw, as 
well as automatic, adjustable stops 
for controlling the amount of bend. 
(5) There is a provision to ro- 
tate the jaws around the beam cep- 
ter line, in order to proportion the 
dihedral and sweepback angles 
properly and allow for springback 
in both planes, 
(6) The bend angle can be check- 
ed quickly, during the tool try, by 
opening the clamps and using a 
template while the part is stil] in 
the machine. 
(7) The machine can pull back- 
ward to correct a beam which i: 
inadvertently overbent during 
tial adjustment, and it can als 
move twist warpage which s 
times occurs in machined or ¢ 
truded parts. 


FLORISTS’ WIRE: 


Must resist breaking even though 

















bent in intricate designs. AQ’ 

Bridal bouquets, corsages and Mm ers 
other floral displays utilize about fy 
8.000 tons of florist wire annually, - 
according to an estimate by one sale 
wire manufacturer reported today 
by American Iron and Steel Insti- Wi 
tute. des 

Florist wire is made from \0% 7 


carbon steel, drawn through des 
to diameters as small as 0.060 © 
0.600 in. The wire is often coa 











éan 
eu 


with copper, brass or tin % make i 
a bright surface. ve 
’ ss ciliate ak 

Must Bend—It is heat treaves® 
such a way that the end product S 


: ® erate aesigns 
can be bent into intricate Gr's" 
without danger of breaking. 9°" 
iaf WwW re 


TRE Le ee oe none ent nih 


will be nearly invisib! against 
ee foliage, stems and fern 
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NEW = 4 WAYS! 


1. New Cup Size and Shape 
2. New Lens Size and Shape 
3. New Side Shields 


4. New Easy Lens Replacement 
QUICK FACTS 





AO’s newest development in eye protection—Chippers’ and Weld- Lens easily replaceable from rear (not front) 
tf . ; s by means of a spring clamp—no tools needed 
ers Coverglas Goggles—can be worn over practically every pair 
: : : ; , : Lightweight, brown plastic cups fit face snugly, 

of personal glasses (even the biggest frames) and most types of won't conduct heat or electricity 


salety prescription goggles with and without side shield. Light-tight side shields for welders (on No. 
327 goggle) provide indirect ventilation 


Wider vision, too, because the lenses are larger and scientifically Bridge—High-grade leather. Instant adjustment 


designed to give up to 20% more vision. Yet, with all these fea- AO worker-lab tests show much greater field 
. 4 : of vision and increased comfort 
tures the goggles weigh but a fraction of an ounce more than ordi- 
C ; Iv slichtl All-rubber headband, easily adjustable 
nary Uoverglas vor a r slig ; more. “hs ’ 
‘ c pogeies cost only slightly more “326” Chippers’ Coverglas goggle supplied 
with regular Super Armorplate lenses. “327” 


these goggles are the newest .. . and two of the greatest . . . de- Welders’ Coverglas goggle supplied with reg- 
sf ; ' ular Noviweld lenses and cover lenses. 
velopments since the advent of safety goggles. Get all the facts 
AO's Industrial Vision Program Increases 
Production, Decreases Accidents. Write to- 
day for booklet ‘Improved Industrial Vision” 
tol0ll Vision Park, Southbridge, Mass. 


about these two outstanding Coverglas goggles from your AO 


Cafe D : 
Safety Products Representative. He can supply you. 


American & Optical 


SAFETY PRODUCTS DIVISION 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS @ BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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—Teehnieal Briefs 


CLEANING CASTINGS: 


Airless blasting speeds Cleaning of 
steel castings. 













































Airless blasting for Cleaning 
very heavy steel castings has Made - 
it possible to reduce overal] Clean- 
ing costs 50 pct at Electric Stee] 
Castings Co., Indianapolis, Ing. 

Two hundred tons of Castings 
per month weighing up to 3000 }} 
each, are cleaned in a swing table 
cabinet manufactured by Amer- 
ican Wheelabrator & Equipment 
Corp., 1145 S. Byrkit St., Misha. 
waka, Ind. Since castings are 
cleaned in the green stage and 
after annealing, the total cleaning 
production is 400 tons per month, 


































Rotates—The machine has a ro- 
tating table 86 in. in diam mounted 
on the cabinet door for easy load- 
ing and unloading. 

When the door of the machins is 
opened the table automatically 
comes out into the room for load- 
ing or unloading. When the door is 
closed, the table moves into the 
cabinet, where it rotates the cast- 


oe 


HIGH QUALITY HIGH CARBON WIRE 


When the second man appeared on earth, the rights of 
the first were cut in half. Now divide yourself by the 
total population and that explains everything. 


We do not claim the know-all of the wire making business, 


TYPICAL TABLE loads of steel castings 
cleaned on 86-in. rotating swing table mo- 
chine set up at Electric Steel Castings Co 


but we have been associated long with the men of this great 
+ wire making *center*—and from many of these wire men 
have come suggestions that have led to improvements in 


manufacture all the way from rod to finished product. 


*Worcester is the cradle of the American wire drawing industry. 


ie Behm Siig 


JOHNSON STEEL AND WIRE COMPANY, INC. 


WORCESTER 1, MASS. K- 
New York AE al ie MeL aaah aah Met 4: 
Atlanta AC Say ity Los Angeles Mle und: \- 





: . ar table 
7 When door of machine is opene? "4 
automatically moves out into the room ¢ 
/ SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY loading or unloading. 
— Turn to Page 118 
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aape of the Steel Industry 

= te Helping move iron and steel from storage yard— 

unted to gondola car—to steel mill—to fabricator and 

load- end user—is just one of the many jobs McKAY 

CHAIN does better and more economically. 

ine is If your problem involves hoisting, hauling, bun- 

ically dling, and other material handling jobs of lifting, 

load- moving or anchoring the smallest to the heaviest 

nan ta loads, you can be sure there is a MCKAY CHAIN 
to do the job efficiently and at low cost. Your 

oe inquiry will receive prompt attention. 

cast- 
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McKAY CHAIN BULLETINS 


* McK-Alloy Sling Chains ¢ Tractor-Truck Chains 
* General Purpose Chains * Oil Field Chains 


Write for the Bulletins you need. 


McKAY —A “7 on for good chain — Since 1881 
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—Teehniceal Brivis 
— 


ings under the blas: of metal. 
lic abrasive from three rotating 
bladed wheels mounted in the cab- 
inet roof and walls. 


Faster — Cleaning time for an 
average table load of green cast. 
ings with a heavy accumulation of 
sand is 5 min. The annealed cast. 
ings are cleaned of their geale jy 
2 min. All cleaning isnow handled 
in one 8-hr shift. 

Metallic abrasive is used over 
and over. After striking the east. 
ings, abrasive particles fal] down 
into a pit below the machine, 
Where they are moved by a screw 
conveyor into an_ elevator. The 
abrasive elevator carries them up 
to the top of the machine, where 
abrasive is separated from the 
sand and casting scale. 


MAINTENANCE: 


Industrial truck battery sim- 


TO HANG....TO HANDLE....TO HOLD.. plified with special drill 


In maintenance of industrial 
Faster installation of brack- Fast installation of han- Split second stud welding : 8 
ets or hangers for piping, dling accessories that can lowers fabrication costs, truck storage batteries it is often 
tubing or conduit. be easily removed. improves product. necessary to remove the battery 


Re, cover for cell replacement or ele- 
i 1S, ment repair. A special drill de 
I = veloped by the Service Depart 
ment of Gould-Nationa! Batteries, 
Inc. has simplified the process. 
Rubber-jar batteries have post 
openings lined with lead inserts 
integral with the hard rubber cov- 
er. These lead insert linings are 
welded to the lead battery posts 


THE NELSON FASTENING ENGINEER to prevent leaks and it is neces 


sary to drill out gaps between 
“il 
improved with this modern fasten- 


WILL SHOW YOU posts and inserts in order to re 
7@ 
o18 
ing method. Your design and pro- 


move a damaged cover 
duction men can actually participate and test the results on 











... Tight in your own plant how your 
production and your products can be 


your own products, 


For full information on Nelweld as 
applied to steel fabrication, write 
the Main Office, Lorain, Ohio. 


Fubtin ut Beilr...ad Less Cote, with 
MIR Ute 











ELWELD 


a] 






DRILLING annular hole wit! ecial too! 


left, permits battery cell connec ors and ‘of 





covers to be removed with disturbing 
INDUSTRIES. INC., LORAIN. OHIO terminal post. 
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r Cov NEW - EFFICIENT * ECONOMICAL 
posts Complete line equipment with latest improved operating features. 
oor Maximum volume production with minimum floor space requirements. 


tween 
h 


0 re If you are interested in a new installation or improving your present 


equipment why not investigate the Youngstown Line! 
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[] Coil Box with Strip Opener. 

[] Triple Processor with Roller 
Leveller. 

C) Flash Welding and Mechanical 
Stitching. 

C] Single Cycle Up-Cut Shears. 

(] Heavy Duty Rubber Covered, 
Brick Lined Steel Tanks. 

C) Magnetic Loop Control for Acid 
Tanks. 


e Youngstown Foundry & Machine Co. 
STEEL 


SERVICE TO THE 


Youngstown, Ohio 


(] Fume Exhaust System—Roto 
Clone Scrubber. 

[) Automatic Control System for 
Temperature and Acid Propor- 
tioning. 

C] Side Trimmer with Scrap Cutting 
or Balling. 

C) Up-Coiler with Strip Oiling 
System. 

(] Entry and Exit Coil Conveyors. 





INDUSTRY 
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ALTERNATE method of drilling battery 
posts permits removal of a damaged cover 
A 15/16-in. drill is used. . 





featuring Cut Out—The new drill cuts y 


* annular hole and permits the leai fl yo 
DUALOC posts to remain solid, upright ani die 
of normal height after the ce! ss 
connector and the jar cover have 







been separated. TN 
Repairs may also be made }y ae 
drilling the posts in the damad MM ya 
cover to a depth of 3/8 in. using whe 
a 15/16-in. drill. This frees thegm ’# 
intercell connector. Drilling ma met 
then be continued through thei * | 
cover to free it in turn. This la- HR oc. 
ter technique requires rebuilding ticu 
the posts before .reassembly in a - 
new cover to replace the broker ide 
one. exc 
and 

non! 

Puddling — Such rebuilding is OR 
done by a simple lead “puddling,” lar! 


applying heat by a carbon elec pos 
trode manipulated within the OF 


Can YOU Do This ? cavity of a simple post mold ML 


@ Do your slings give maximum safety in handling the 101 
odd loads that your crane moves daily? A combination of 
ACCO Registered Wire Rope Slings, as shown above, can be 
used safely because all fittings and attachments have full 
rope strength. 





The DUALOC Ending produces the strongest wire rope 
sling made. Two collars insure uniform strength from sling 
to sling. Actual strength certified by warranty certificate. 
Preformed improved plow steel Green Strand wire rope with 
steel core assures maximum resistance to kinking. 


Popular sizes in stock for immedi- 





ate delivery. 


*Trade Mark Registered ROTOR MILL utilizes series special coms \ 


tts istered and a Fray all-angle cutting head turing 309 
su at 1800 rpm to cut ramjet rotor sort d 
a Rotor and stator laminatic ' ee d 

ig) ity fractional horsepower moto re — of resi 

WIRE ROPE SLING DEPARTMENT out at a rate of 135 “em ae Wel tanc 
Pa ° Si es oe 

Sioa SITE meade eee ne Ook 
Blanks are stacked by han “— re 





} Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Chicago, Denver, Houston, Los Angeles with mog 
2} New York, Odessa, Tex., Philadelphia, Pittsburgh 


San Francisco, Bridgeport, Conn 


indexing feeder, then picke 
nets, placed in position 
hustled out of the way by o 


ped 


ed ae’ ce 
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ntinued from Page 110 


9.92 ] ght, high speed precision 
boring 2 ne finishing of steels at 
high spe RA 92.0. : 

“C-88 k ight extrusion and swag- 
ng operations under average condi- 
tions. 1 ng wear areas on tube 
drawing irels, centerless grinder 
hlades rods and draw vunches. 
Ra 89.0 ; 

§-8515 r heavier and more severe 
extrusion and swaging operations. 
Lighte1 d heading and hammering 
applicati in the bolt industry. Ra 





(-8020 general purpose use in 
old heading dies, heading hammers, 
tof quills, shearing knives and 
mit punch, die inserts. Ra 86.0 
(-7525 For heavy duty and extra- 


heading, shearing and 
ming operations. Punch and 
rts for perforating and slot- 
gage sheetmetal. Ra 84.0. 


severe 


netal fo 


Tungsten Alloy Mfg. Co., Inc. 


9 For roughing cuts for cast iron and 
nonferrous materials; for small wire 
irawing dies; and for wear surface 
where there is slight shock. 

tool 


9H A hard general purpose 
grade for cast iron and nonferrous 
metals. Will not stand impact as well 


s 9 but will give more wear. Also 
yell adapted to drawing copper. 

4C Harder than 9-H; designed par- 
ticularly for light finishing cast iron 
and nonferrous materials. 

9B The hardest tungsten alloy car- 
ide made; will not stand impact, but 
excellent for precision finishing work 
and precision boring of cast iron and 

nferrous metals. 

9R A tough grade, designed particu- 
arly for rough cutting steel. 

%% The tungsten alloy general pur- 
pose steel cutting grade. 

9F The hardest tungsten alloy steel 
grade; for finishing cuts. 

9M An intermediate grade for me- 
lium size steel dies, and wear appli- 
ations subject to light shock. 

9A A tougher metal, not so hard as 
Y and 9M, especially suited for larger 
wire and tube drawing dies, and wear 
applications subject to fairly heavy 
shock, 7 

9A15 A tough material suitable for 
impact applications, where the impact 
is light. For blanking dies and 
punches, etc. 
9420, 9125 These grades are recom- 


mended for heading dies and where 
toughness rather than hardness is the 
essent juality; 9A20 for medium 
heavy act, and 9A25 for heavy 
impact 


Willey's Carbide Tool Co. 


9 | ision turning and boring 
eed finishing cuts in steel 
erances. Has higher wear 

r han 606, but less resis- 

noes al 

606 |} : 


roughing and finishing. 
resistance plus suf- 
ness for finishing prac- 
pes of steel. 
Turn Page 
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Why Workmen Like 
ACCO Registered Sling Chains | 


@ One rigger said: “It’s a neat factory-made unit that we know is 
made properly.”’ A foreman said: ‘‘My men look for the identifica- 
tion ring. It’s sort of a safety indicator.” 

Every ACCO Registered Sling Chain is built and tested as a unit 
and bears the ACCO identification ring. The sling illustrated above 
has ACCO Foundry Hooks designed for use on casting molds which 
get very hot. It is engineered for this particular job and will give 
long service. It is one of the many types of Registered Sling Chain 
made by AMERICAN to handle safely all kinds of lifting jobs. 

Check today with your AMERICAN CHAIN distributor who will 
help you decide on the correct ACCO Registered Sling Chains for 
your use. Or, write our York, Pa. Office for 
a copy of DH-314 ACCO Registered Sling 
Chain Catalog. 
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York, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles 
\ New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland 
San Francisco, Bridgeport, Conn. 




























fi l [ 0 i 0X31. Soapless Detergent 


that floats the dirt away 


No matter what you have to clean — whether it’s Laboratory Glass- 
ware — Plastic Equipment — Metalware or Porcelain-ware, ALCONOX 
will do it Better — Easier — and 15% to 21% Faster. Saves YOU time 


and money. 
In contrast to most other cleaning solutions ALCONOX is non- 


irritating to skin and tissues —thus eliminating necessity for rubber 
gloves. One spoonful makes a gallon of active cleanser for less than 
4 cents. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, write for literature and samples. Dept. IA-1 
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—-Directory of « &arbides_ 


Continued 


710 For general purpose stee| machin. 
ing. A tough, wear resistant grade 
that handles most types of stee|, jp. 
cluding Monel Metal and Nickel steels, 
945 For machining steel on heavy 
duty machines. Has less wear regis. 
tance than other grades, but 
tougher, with high shock resistane 
E-3 For precision finishing operations, 
including the finishing of centrifugal 
cast iron and alloy irons. Has yer, 
high wear resistance. 
E-5 The ideal grade for finish turning 
and boring of cast iron, nonferroy 
metals and non-metallics. Keeps 
good cutting edge, for finishing long 
runs at close tolerances. Handles light 
cuts on alloy cast iron up to 550 Bhi 
E-6 An all-purpose grade for rough- 
ing and semi-finishing of cast iro 
nonferrous metals and non-metallics 
E-8 Ideal for heavy, interrupted cuts 
and all types of machining of cas: 
iron, nonferrous metals and_ no 
metallics. Tougher than E-6, 
slightly less resistant to wear. A gen- 
eral purpose grade. 

E-73 For heavy cuts of cast iron, no 
ferrous and non-metallics with slo\ 
speeds and heavy feeds. Very toug! 
and shock resistant. Used principal! 
for wear surfaces. 

E-18 A medium impact carbide f 
header and extrusion dies 

E-25 For heavy impact in blanking 
and forming dies. 


Vascoloy Ramet Corp. 


2A3 For heavy roughing of cast iron, 
nonferrous metals, and non-metalli 
materials. Excellent resistance t 
shock with fair resistance to wea! 
Contains WC plus Co. 

2A68 For roughing of cast iron, ! 
ferrous metals, and non-metallic ma- 
terials. Good resistance to both shock 
and wear. Contains WC plus Co. 
2A5 For general purpose maciin- 
ing of cast iron, nonferrous metals 
and non-metallic materials, slightly 
less resistant to shock and slightly 
more wear resistant than Vascoloy 
2A68. Contains WC plus Co. 

2A7 For finishing cast iron, nonfer- 
rous metals and non-metallic mate- 
rials, Fair resistance to shock and ex- 
cellent resistance to wear. Contains 
WC plus Co. [ 
AW For very heavy roughing ° 


steel. Excellent resistance to shock 
with fair resistance to wear. Contain 
WC, TaC and Co. | 
EE For heavy roughing 0°! steel, 
Slightly less shock resistant, Dv 
much more wear resistant He 


coloy-Ramet AW. Conta 
WTiC, and Co. 

E.I For general purpose ning 
of steel. Good resistancé shock 
and wear. Contains WC, 
E For finishing steel. Ver 
sistance to wear, with fai 
to shock. Contains WC, \ 

EH For light finishing 4 er 
steel. Excellent wear resis! , 
less shock resistance than \ 
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Steel booming at 
‘ha lusty pace there is a good 
ance it will confound the ex- 
ts, Although most forecasters 
edicted a good first half for the 
ee] industry, there is growing 
ridence that many of them will be 
rprised at the actual strength 
.d duration of demand. 


business is 


This week the market is surging 
nd boiling with pressure from a 
housand sources. Instead of show- 
g expected signs of abating, de- 
nd is fully as strong as it has 
en for many months. Moreover, 
usiness optimism is snowballing. 
nis spells continued strength in 

steel market for the months 
head. Higher production targets 
f steel users are bound to be re- 
ected (perhaps even magnified) 
the steel market, 


Wave of Optimism—The busi- 
ess world seems on the verge of 
ng engulfed by a tidal wave of 
ptimism. Some in the steel indus- 
ynow believe its momentum will 
erry high levels of demand and 
troduction well into the second 
f. Others recall that inventory 
rection has in the past reversed 
i steel] market with amazing sud- 
‘nness. They caution that it wil! 


® well to watch the rate of new 

ders and cancellations in the 
nths ahead. 

nthe basis of a careful check 

) {HE IRON AGE this week, there 

reason to sell steel demand 

for at least the next six 


perhaps longer. If steel 
‘688s ls headed for a decline in 
second half, telltale 
' be evident by the second 
ich signs are evident 


signs 


January 


1953 


iron Age Summary=Steel Outlook—— = 


Good business had been predicted, but this market is a 
real bull . . . Biggest capacity will help meet unexpected 
demand ... Ingot rate estimated at 98.5 for this week. 


Market Dope—lIn a nutshell here 
is how the market looks this week: 
(1) Products remain about uni- 
formly tight with exception of 
some wire products and some lim- 
ited-tonnage specialties. (2) Con- 
sumers still want to place orders 
for more tonnage than they have 
tickets, or than mills can accept. 
(83) Cancellations are not now a 
factor. (4) Unexpected pressure is 
coming from civilian customers; 
not military. (The military seem 
satisfied with their approximately 
12 pet of total steel output.) (5) 
Good order books of nonintegrated 
and premium priced producers in- 
dicate the high business level is 
spread over a broad base. (6) Con- 
version demand remains strong. 


Other Factors—Adding to the 
bull market, are a number of ex- 
panded civilian programs which 
have not yet begun to be felt. 
Heading this list are the forecast 
for the greatest road and bridge 
building programs in _ history; 
more schools, churches, and hospi- 
tals; a revived freight car building 
program, and many other civilian 
projects which had been held in 
check by controls. 

Partly offsetting this, steei de- 
livery for military and industrial 
construction is over the hump. And 
all military deliveries delayed by 
the 54-day strike last summer have 
been made up, so that the military 
take has dropped back to its cur- 
rent programmed share. 


New Capacity—To satisfy de- 
mands of all steel users as rapidly 
as possible, the steel industry will 
exert the full force of its expanded 
capacity—the greatest in history. 
At the beginning of 1953 capacity 
of the industry is officially rated 


= 
_ Che tronAge 
\ FOUNDED 1855 


¥ Markets & Prices 


homing Demand May Embarrass Market Prophets 


at 117.5 million net tons per year. 
Almost 9 million tons of new ca- 
pacity were added during 1952. 
Based on the new, higher cap#c- 
ity, steelmaking operations this 
week are scheduled at 98.5 pet. On 
the old capacity basis the rate this 
week would have been 106.5 pct, 
half a point less than last week. 


Ace-in-the-Hole — Production 
rates far above 100 pct of capacity 
do not seem likely—at least until 
some of the 4 million tons of addi- 
tional capacity expected to be 
added this year has been com- 
pleted. Production at even 100 pct 
of the new capacity rating for the 
industry would yield a new record 
for tonnage produced in 1 week. 

Greatly increased capacity is the 
ace-in-the-hole steel people are 
counting on to help free them from 
the controls yoke. They estimate 
that they will be able to produce 
118.8 million net tons of steel this 
year—if needed. But they doubt 
that consumers can long digest 
stee] at that rate. 


Inventories—lIf steel inventories 
are growing appreciably, there is 
little evidence of it. In times of 
shortage consumers are inclined 
to conceal their inventory—unless 
they have none. Inventories at 
least seem to be reaching a more 
workable balance. This is evi- 
denced by the decreasing number 
of emergency calls for spot ton- 
nage of critical items (almost re- 
gardless of cost). There are also 
some indications that buyers are 
giving more attention to quality. 
This is usually interpreted as a 
sign that they are not desperate. 

Warehouse inventories are con- 
tinuing the long, slow climb back 
from near-oblivion which resulted 
from the strike. One warehouse 
chain expects a 3 pct inventory 
gain this month, even though it 
opened a new outlet. 
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when you’re stuck for specialty steel!§:: 


Scores of specialty steel users have found that calling 
Crucible is a first-rate way to avoid supply tie-ups. 


Considering industry shortages, our warehouses are cart)- 
ing remarkably full stocks of special-purpose steels—includ 
ing complete stocks of tool steel. Moreover, our warehouses 
are located so strategically there’s bound to be one within 
quick shipping time of you. 


So, next time you’re tied up for special steels, call us. Your 
nearby Crucible warehouse can supply you. 


Stocks maintained of: 
Rex High Speed Steel... ALL grades of Tool Steel (including 
Die Casting and Plastic Die Steel, Drill Rod, Tool Bits and 
Hollow Drill Steel) . . . Stainless Steel (Sheets, Bars, Wire, 
Billets, Electrodes) . .. AISI Alloy, Max-el Machinery, Onyx 
Spring and Special Purpose Steels 


first name in special purpose steels 


52 years of steelmaking |\NAREHOUSE SERVICE 


CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, GENERAL SALES OFFICES, OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA 


Branch Offices and Warehouses: ATLANTA * BALTIMORE © BOSTON © BUFFALO © CHARLOTTE © CHICAGO ¢ CINCINNATI * ne 
DENVER * DETROIT * HOUSTON * INDIANAPOLIS * LOS ANGELES + MILWAUKEE * NEWARK * NEW HAVEN © NEW YORK © PHILADELPHIA * PITTS 
PROVIDENCE * ROCKFORD * SAN FRANCISCO * SEATTLE * SPRINGFIELD, MASS. * ST. LOUIS © ST. PAUL © SYRACUSE * TORONTO, ONT. © WASHINGTON, > 
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Structurals—Producers of fabricated structural steel 
ypect to increase substantially shipments from their 
lants in 1953. Preliminary report of the American In- 
situte of Steel Construction places total shipments of 
sbricated structural steel for 1952 at 2,615,000 tons as 
mpared with 2,702,000 in 1951, the peak year since 
M4 ) An estimated 200,000 tons of shipments were lost 
st vear because of the steel strike. 












Dominion Steel Prospects—Canada is set for a sharp 
nerease in iron and steel production this year, but short- 
ges will continue in some steel lines until the middle 
{ 1953. Cold rolled steel will remain tight for a few 
onths due to insufficient processing equipment. This 
ituation cannot be remedied until the end of the first 
iarter, Serious shortage of galvanized sheets is not 
xpected to be relieved before July. Easing of hot rolled 
products is expected to continue. 






less Freight—Loading of revenue freight on U. S. rail- 

I oads totaled 37,983,428 cars last year, reports Assn. of 

ep ° merican Railroads. This was a drop of 2,515,754 cars 

6.2 pet compared with 1951. Ore loadings were off 11.7 

: ct. as compared with 1951 while coal shipments dipped 
calling ).4 pet 


Case Settled—Settlement of the Williamsport Wire 
; hope Co. litigation has been approved by the Court. Under 
-includ-rovisions of the judgment, Bethlehem Steel Co. will 
ehousesige’! $6 million into the Court for distribution to stock- 


e carry- 


» wih and former stockholders of Williamsport Wire 
P , Mpe Lo 
s. Your 
lin L . ‘ 
reluding District Operating Rates 
Bits and (P Week of Week of 
;, Wire. oe Jan. 4 Dec. 28 
a Pittsburgt 99.5 07.0* 
‘V; Onyx Chicago 99.0 106.0* 
? Valley 97.5 104.0* 
} Philadelphia 95.5 100.5 
b t West 99.5 104.0* 
y pe Buffalo 00.0 106.5 
Cleveland 85 87.5* 
af Detroit 99.0 107.0° 
Wheeling 98.0 01.0 
Is ‘ Birmingham 
ca ac t South) 00.0 07.5 
p | y South Ohio River 93.0 71.0 
: St. Lowis 93.0 01.5 
CE East 93.0 82.5 
Aggregate 98.5 07.0° 
Beginning Jan 953, operation 


bH, Ph. 
CLEVELAND 
D | TTSBURGH 
GTON, D. 


670 net tons. 
* Revised 
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Market Briefs and Bulletins 


based on annual capacity of 108,587,- 


More Appliances—Hotpoint Co., Chicago, hopes to in- 
crease its appliance sales 25 pet in 1953 and by 1960 
anticipates that some lines will be selling at six times 
the current pace. Company spokesman says Hotpoint pur- 
chased $33 million worth of production materials in 1952 
and believes this figure will reach $108 million in 7 years. 


Air Minded—Aircraft business became the dominant 
industry im the three West Coast states during 1952. 
Aircraft payrolls in Los Angeles and San Diego hit 
200,000, or one-third the total U. S. aircraft employment. 
In Seattle, four out of ten workers were employed by 
Boeing or its suppliers. Around the Los Angeles area 
25 pet of all workers were in the aircraft industry and 
the figure hit 75 pet for San Diego. 


Pig Higher—Mystic Iron Works, Everett, Mass., has 
revised its pig iron prices for the first quarter. New 
prices are 25¢ a ton higher. No. 2 foundry iron is now 
listed at $59.50 and malleable at $60 per gross ton. 


GM Production—During 1952 General Motors produced 
2,256,513 passenger cars and trucks. Production in 1951 
totaled 2,815,248. Of the output reported for 1952, 1,801,- 
457 were passenger cars. 


Canadian Steel—Some Canadian steel production and 
casting data were omitted on p. 403 of the Jan. 1 issue 
of THE IRON AGE. The 1952 estimate for steel ingots and 
casting output is 3,710,854 net tons. Production of an 
estimated 3,583,394 ingot tons on a capacity of 3,630,900 
tons gives an estimated rate of 98.6 pet of rated capacity. 
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Nonferrous Markets 


Linc Trade Starts On London Market 


Producers in U. S. greatly relieved at London prices . .. St. 
Louis zinc price hiked Y2¢ to 13¢ as soon as news reaches 
this side .. . Alcoa turns down price hike—By R. L. Hatschek. 


People in the zinc trade have 
started to breathe again. They’d 
been holding their breaths, of 
course, in anticipation of private 
zine trading on the London Metal 
Exchange. It started last Friday. 

At least the initial breath was a 
sigh of relief as prices settled at 
the end of the first day’s trading at 
a New York equivalent of 13.09¢ 
per lb for prompt zinc. First ses- 
sion prices had been higher, equiv- 
alent to 13.34¢ delivered New York 
for prompt. This news was fol- 
lowed shortly by an increase in the 
St. Louis: quotation to 13.00¢ per 
lb, up 4%2¢ from the level that had 
held steadily since Oct. 23. 


Now Dependent—From here on 
the domestic zinc market will 
again be the twin of the lead mar- 
ket—no longer its own boss. As 
with lead, zine prices will be de- 
termined across the Atlantic, fluc- 
tuating with occurrences that 
seem totally disconnected with 
U. S. supply and demand. 

The recent hikes in lead, for in- 
stance, resulted from higher prices 
in London. These, in turn, were the 
result of a work stoppage down 
under in Australia. 


“Junior” Firm Power—Signs of 
the times may be found anywhere. 
Latest is in the allocation of elec- 
trical power for the proposed Har- 


MONTHLY AVERAGE 
PRICES 


The average prices of the major non- 
ferrous metals in December based on quo- 
tations appearing in THE IRON AGE 
were as follows 

Cents 
Per Pound 
Electrolytic copper, Conn. Valley . 24.50 
Lake Copper, delivered ... 24.625 
Straits tin, New York ..» $1.2147 
Zinc, East St. Louis . 12.50 
Zinc, New York 13.33 
Lead, St. Louis ooints 
Lead, New York 


vey Machine Co. aluminum smelt- 
er in the Northwest. Starting July 
1, 1954, the company will get trom 
Bonneville Power Administration 
40,000 kw of firm power, 20,000 kw 
of “junior” firm power, and 60,000 
kw of interruptible power. 

The quotation marks around 
junior belong to Defense Produc- 
tion Administration. It probably 
would have been better to call it 
‘junior “firm” power.’ It’s the juice 
that gets cut as soon as all inter- 
ruptible has been sliced off. 


36,000 Tons To Go—The 54,000- 
ton plant, to be built at The Dal- 
les, Ore., will make Harvey the 
sixth aluminum producer in the 
U. S. and brings the government’s 
third round expansion for the in- 
dustry to 164,000 tons, short 36,000 


NONFERROUS METAL PRICES 


Dec. 31 
Copper, electro, Conn. 24.50 
Copper, Lake delivered 24.625 
Tin, Straits, New York $1.21'/2 
Zinc, East St. Louis 12.50 
Lead, St. Louis 14.55 
Note: Quotations are going prices. 


*Tentative 


Jan. | 


Jan.2 Jan.3 Jan. 5 Jan. 6 
24.50 24.50 24.50 24.50 
24.625 24.625 24.625 24.625 
$1.21, $1.21. $1.21'1/* 
13.00 13.09 13.00 13.00 
14.55 14.55 14.55 14.55 


tons from the goal. Total capaci, 
of facilities now operating, being 
built, or in the planning stage nov 
reaches an ultimate smelting abj 
ity of 1,694,450 tons a year. 

Harvey’s certificate of necessit 
covers facilities estimated to cos 
$65,250,000, with 85 pct allowe 
for fast tax write-off. The whol 
job is to be carried by private 
finance. 


Turned Down—Biggest of aly 
minum’s Big Three, Aluminum Co 
of America, turned down the goy 
ernment’s offer of a Y%4¢ increase 
in primary pig and ingot prices 
terming it “entirely unsatisfae 
tory.” A 4 pct hike for finished 
and fabricated forms went with 
the government offer. The com 
pany wants what the indust 
asked for last summer, lé¢ on 
metal, 5 pct on finished and fab 
ricated forms, 

Office of Defense Mobilization 
wanted a revision of aluminum 
supply contracts between the gov- 
ernment and aluminum producers. 
The ODM proposal would obligate 
suppliers to maintain full produe- 
tion at plants coming in under ex 
pansion since Korea. The govern- 
ment would buy all unsold metal, 
guaranteeing at least a 2¢ per |b 
profit margin in contracts with 
producers. 


Copper Ratio—National Produe- 
tion Authority final figures for the 
second half of 1952 shows just how 
sour the proposed 60-40 ratio 
worked out in copper. Net alloca 
tions for the brass mills turned 
out to be 55 pet domestic and # 
pet foreign in the third quarter, 
and 57 pct domestic, 43 pet for- 
eign in the fourth. Copper wit 
mills did a bit better in the third 
quarter, 56-44, and got the same 
57-43 ratio in the fourth. 

Washington officials claimed the 
changes were accounted for not 
only by a decline in domestic pre 
duction, but also a “willingness of 
the mills to purchase the bigher 
priced foreign copper.” Sure they 
were “willing to pay’ — they 
needed copper. 
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Iron and Steel Scrap Markets 


Market Yawning Off Holiday Lull 


Starts to snap back to normal . . . Holidays take some foll 
on mill inventories . . . Some mills may coast along at less 
than consumption receipts . . . Detroit sees brisk trading. 


With scrap industry men setting 
their houses in order in prepara- 
tion to leaving for the Institute of 
Scrap Iron & Steel’s New York City 
convention next week, the market 
yawned off the holiday lull and was 
starting to return to normal. 

It was certain that inventories of 
some mills had been whittled down 
a trifle during the holidays. Ques- 
tion posed in Pittsburgh was 
whether some mills would permit 
high inventories to slide further. 
For some mills with supplies on 
hand appreaching 90 days it seemed 
safe to do so. 

But for other mills the New Year 
may well prompt new buying in- 
terest. Thus far winter had dealt 
no savage blows at the scrap col- 
lection network. Scrap can be urged 
out in good quantities until the ice 
really begins to close in. 

In Detroit post-holiday buying 
was expected to be brisk while de- 
mand continued sound for open- 
hearth and electric furnace grades. 
The largest buyer in the Birming- 
ham district entered the market 
again on Jan. 2 and the second 
largest was in the market. Chicago 
outlook for openhearth grades re- 
mained potent. 


Pittsburgk—A gradual decline of 
scrap inventories appears to be in 
prospect. Some mills apparently have 
concluded that with stocks at a high 
level they can afford to limit incom- 
ing shipments to a less-than-consump- 
tion basis. It was believed that inven- 
tories in this district might be per- 
mitted to decline to about 60 days 
but certainly not below that point. 
Some consumers now have about 90 
days supply. 


Chicago—Outlook for openhearth 
grades remains good with this ma- 
terial moving well at alt! levels. No 
brokers were eager to quote long 
range prices on other grades, how- 
ever, and electric furnace was sub- 
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ject to some downgrading. Cast was 
plagued by the holidays and sales 
were negligible, with nominal prices 
still sliding. There were reports that 
heavy melting was taking on a mixed 
character. This could not be confirm- 
ed. Dealers’ yards were reported low 
in scrap, with movement still off 
neticeably. Electric furnace grades, 
despite the downgrading, are regarded 
as fairly stable at present. 


Philadelphia—Yards were getting 
back to normal early this week—but 
slowly. Not much material is coming 
in with the exception of light iron. 
Electric furnace grades are moving 
along but there’s no excitement in 
this market since mill stocks are re- 
perted good. Some feeling exists that 
cast prices may go lower but this is 
disputed. 


New York—The market here was 
shaking off the holiday doldrums. De- 
mand for openhearth grades stayed 
potent. Generally mill demand had not 
yet pushed past the December rate of 
interest but it was hoped that more 
interest would be generated. At the 
broker level more activity was re- 
ported—as if preparations were being 
made for more sales ahead. 


Detroit—Scrap activity slowed to a 
walk during the holidays, a fact that 
did nothing to aid generally low in- 
ventories here. Post-holiday buying is 
expected to be brisk. Demand is still 
very good for openhearth and elec- 
tric furnace grades. In a little better 
position than a month ago, electric 
mills are tightening inspection al- 
though still not up to strictest 
standards. 


Cleveland—Scrap is now being re- 
leased in greater volume by Cleve- 
land and Valley mills. With inven- 
tories in better balance and continued 
pressure on better grades of scrap, 
most consumers would like to see 
more scrap moving into the area. 
Lean yard supply and fairly large 
amount of “paper” scrap on books 
is causing some concern as shipments 






ease. There is free movement 
most grades with the exception 9 
malleable. Electric furnace jg tj) 
in short supply. 


















Birmingham—The largest buyer of 
steel scrap in the district went back 
into the market on Jan. 2 for limiteg 
quantities of most grades. The second 
largest buyer also was in the market, 
They insisted, however, on 80,000-ton 
shipments in order to obtain the low. 
est possible freight rate. Some ship- 
ments still were going north. Brokers 
said that although dealers’ stocks are 
low, they still are able to fill orders, 
One large cast scrap buyer in Chat. 
tanooga is offering $44 for No. 1 cast 
for 30 days delivery. 





Cincinnati—Bad weather hasn’t af. 
fected shipments so far. Most mills 
are slowly coming back into the mar. 
ket as present plans call for balancing 
consumption and _ purchased scrap, 
One large mill has reduced its in. 
ventory to the 30-day level and plans 
to mark time until it can put a new 
blast furnace into operation around 
Mar. 1. Borings and turnings are 
moving freely but cast is slow. De- 
mand for industrial and railroad 
scrap is good. 


St. Louis—Practice of steel mills 
of giving a broker another order for 
melting grades upon the fulfillment 
of one continues over into 1953, 
which finds the mills “comfortably 
fixed” with inventories. Movement 
to this district has been slow for 
some time and bad weather condi- 
tions will halt collections. Rails of 
all kinds are in strong demand. 


Boston—Following the usual Christ- 
mas and New Year’s slackening the 
scrap market in New England got 
back to normal this week—except +0 
cast. Previously slow, there has been 
even further slackening in demand 
for mixed cupola and stove plate. Al- 
most no demand exists for these 
grades. But heavy breakable 1s ave 
to $1 higher, quoted at $40 to $40.59 
per gross ton. 


Buffalo—The scrap marke’ started 
1953 on bullish note as one of leac 


ing mill consumers placed new orders 
for approximately 15 to 20 thousane 
tons at ceiling levels. In addition 4 
other mill lifted a 3-month embarg° 
on shipments from deal Abou 


for the 


18,000 tons have accumulat 
mill during the embargo 


; 


THE Iron Act 








PRECISION BORING MILLS 


7" WEWAG FLOOR TYPE 
Horizontal Boring & Milling Machine 


vement ¢ r : iT Equipped with travelling column, rapid power traverse for spin- 
Ception 4 =" : dle, headstock and column. The milling spindle and separate 
Ce is stil i high-speed drilling spindle have independent drives. 


27/4" WEWAG PRECISION UNIVERSAL 


st buyer of 
went back Horizontal Boring & Milling Machine 
- limited With direct V-belt motor drive, hardened and ground gears, rapid 
he second power traverse, 
he market. B ‘ : ° 
80,000-ton ' j lable swivels 360°. 


OMe ship. 
h. Brokers 
Stocks are 
fill orders, 


n the low. oat titi j ar: . ‘ 


r in Chat. 

No 1 cast 

hasn’t af. 

Lost mills 

a IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 

4 oe Full Details Will Be Sent Upon Request 

eee =PARKER MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
nd plans 158 PIONEER STREET - BROOKLYN 31, N. Y 
ut a new ; . TEL. TRiangle 5-2103 & 2157 
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eel mills 
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to 1953, 
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slow for 

roo another reason why 

Rails of A 

nd, OHIO is the PREMIER mill magnet 

| Christ- 

ing the i In skull cracker service—or any use where magnets are 
and got subjected to hard knocks— you need the extra heavy con- 
— or struction of Ohio Magnets. 

as been | 

ne Take a look at this Ohio Basket Magnet, for instance. 
ate. Al- | In addition to extra heavy top and bottom plates, hefty 


these fenders project beyond magnet diameter . . . stave off and 


is 50¢ 
» $40.50 








protect against damaging blows. 

For extra magnet life, extra magnet value—specify Ohio 
Magnets. And remember, Ohio Magnets lift as much or more 
than other magnets of the same size. A-5368 
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CONSIDER GOOD USED 
EQUIPMENT FIRST 


BALER 

Logemann Model 7-PH Baler, Complete with 
Pump & Motor. Chamber 60''x/6!/."'xI8"', Fin- 
ished Bundles 16'/.''x6"", averaging 60 to 902. 


BELT GRINDING UNIT 

Hill Clutch & Machine & Fdry. Co. Open Side 
Abrasive Belt Grinding Unit. Designed to 
accommodate slabs up to %"' thick x 30"' 
wide x 30° long. 


BRAKE—LEAF TYPE 

16° x %4" Dreis & Krump Leaf Type Bending 
Brake, Motor Driven with 40 H.P. A.C. Motor. 

CHARGING MACHINE 

6000 Ib. Brosius Floor Type Gasoline Driven 
Charging Machine. Equipped with Peel, Gas- 
oline Engine, Rubber Tires. 

CRANE—GANTRY 


5 Ton Whiting Two Leg Gantry Crane 52 Ft. 
Span Cab Control. Three Motors 220 v. 3 ph. 
60 cy. 


CRANE—LADLE 
75 Ton Morgan Ladle Crane 49'6" Span 4-Gir- 


der, With 25 Ton Auxiliary, Complete with 
230 Volt D.C. Motors. 


FORGING MACHINE 


5"' Ajax Forging Machine or Upsetter, Motor 
driven. Equipped with Air Clutch. 


FURNACES—MELTING 


400 Ib. Moore Type "UT" Melting Furnace Top 
Charge. Complete with Transformer. New 
1943—Little Used. 

15 ton Heroult Model V-I2 Electric Melting 
Furnace Top Charge hydraulically operated. 
Complete with Transformer Equipment. 

25 ton Moore Size ''NT" Melting Furnace, with 
7500 KVA Transformer 13,200 vo. 3 ph. 60 cy. 


HAMMER—COUNTER BLOW TYPE 

35 ton Counter Blow Drop Forge Hammer 
Steam or ‘Air Operated. 

LEVELER—ROLLER 

60"' Aetna-Standard Roller Leveler, Motor 
Driven. 17 Rolls 4%" dia. 

PRESS—BRIQUETTING 

Mode! BL-350 Milwaukee Hydraulic Briquetting 
Press, Complete with Pumps. Capacity Grey 
Iron Briquettes 3'/, tons per hr. 

PRESS—KNUCKLE JOINT 

1000 ton Bliss #27 Knuckle Joint, Embossing & 
Coining Press, 2'/,'' stroke. 18'' Shut Height. 

PRESSES—TRIMMING 

4500 ton Hydraulic Bending & Trimming Press, 
Distance between columns 86" x 86". 

2500 ton Hydraulic Bending & Trimming Press, 
Distance between columns 90" x 108"'. 


ROLLING MILLS 

8'' x 10"' Schmitz Single Stand Two High With 
Friction Drive Rewinder. 

12'/2"' x 16" Philadelphia Two High Cold Roll- 
ing Mill. Complete with Pinion Stand, 75 H.P. 
Motor 440/3/60. Starter and Controls, Incl. 
Coller. 

18"' x 24° Waterbury Farrel Two Stand Two 
High Rolling Mill. Complete with Elec. Equip. 

18"* x 60" Three High Roughing Mill, Complete 
with billet heating furnace and accessory 
equipment including electrical equipment. 

27"" x 56" United Two High Skin Pass Mill. 


SAW 

No. 749 Espen Lucas Heavy Duty Cold Saw 
Capacity up to and including cakes or slabs 
48"' x 7"', Stroke 72'', Motor Driven 

SLITTING LINE 

76" Mesta Slitter, Complete with Mesta Feed 
Reel, Mesta Upcoiler and Electrical Equip. 

STRAIGHTENERS 

No. 3 Medart 3-Roll Straightening Machine 
Capacity |"' to 3/"' Bars or 4/2"' O.D. Pipe 
or Tubing. NEW 1950. 

No. !B Sutton Round Straightener, Motor Drive, 
Capacity 3/16" to %"' O.D. Friction Drive 
complete with 1/3 H.P. A.C. Motor. 

TESTING MACHINE 

300,000 Ib. SOUTHWARK-EMERY Universal Hy- 
draulic Testing Machine. 


UNIVERSAL IRONWORKER 

No. 28U-30 Buffalo Armor Plate Universal tron- 
worker—Combination Punch, Shear & Bar 
Cutter. Motor Driven Capacities—Shear 3"' 
Round, 25%"' Square, 5xi5"" Flat, 5x5x5%"' 
Angles !2''—3!',# Beams, etc., Punch I!/," 
thru 1%". 


RITTERBUSH & COMPANY, INC. 


50 Church Street, New York 8, N. Y. 
Phone—COrt. 7-3437 
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The Clearing House 


NEWS OF USED, REBUILT AND SURPLUS MACHINER, 


Not Worried—Despite the tail- tools no longer order them ag op. 
ing off of business near the end of the-floor items. Orders for this 
1952, many used machinery deal- type of equipment are placed daly 
ers in the Chicago area anticipate _if specifically requested by g cys. 
a good year in 1953. Used tool men tomer. 
admit last year wasn’t as strong as Out-of-area sales are holding 
1951 but they still enjoyed much well, with dealers reporting shiz 
better than average business. Asa ments to. both coasts. Most of this 
result, most dealers believe sales business is being handled by loca] 
can’t plummet to pre-Korean levels _ dealers. Instead of having the cus 
unless the market drops abnor- tomer deal directly with a Mid 
mally. western used tool supplier, the 

Indicative of dealer optimism in orders are placed by seaboard 
Chicago are recent attempts to dealers. 
build up inventories. The possibil- 
ity of buying in a comparatively Smail Buyers—One trend previ 
high market and then being caught ously reported from the Chicago 
if the market drops is one problem market continues. Small buyers are 
dealers aren’t too worried about. still showing interest in used tools, 
They are operating on the logical They make a lot of inquiries, look 
belief that you have to have tools over a lot of machinery but keepa 
if you want to sell them. And since sharp eye on price tags and take 
dealers’ inventories need bolster- older equipment when prices on 
ing in a number of lines, they’re newer units seem too high. Interest 
out to get what they need. Compe- in grinding and milling machines 
tition is expected to stiffen. is particularly firm. 

Trade between dealers is re 

Must Specify — Foreign equip- ported active. Small presses have 
ment sales have not been strong been moving well but demand for 
around Chicago. Several agencies tool and die working machines has 
carrying heavy foreign production not been as strong. 


ss sh om 
EAGER COMPETITOR: Indicative of the aggressive and enterprising sales approce ‘ 
ployed to push foreign machinery is the traveling machinery eae - 7 Ls a 
Bachmann, New York. A cross-section assortment of machine tools is loade “agi ond 
delivered to the prospect's door for inspection. Because of the ao ° ae 
saved, customer reaction to this door-to-door sales technique is reporte 
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